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THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND 
HER INFANT. 


A younG mothep, holding a baby or i 
is one of the loveliest and holiest objects that can 
be seen on earth, whether she be a Princess and 
future Queen or the wife of a poor laboring man. 
In either case we 1ust look upon this attitude of 
womanhood grouped with childhvod as an embodi 
ment of the most sacred affections and capabilities 
of human nature; and the ideal of maternity, whica 
the mystic piety of the Middle Ages was inclined to 
worship, under the noblest artistic forms, as an ac- 
cessory to divine revelation, still remains all but 
the highest conceivable type of moral harmony and 
grace. There is no woman who,bears a child, in 
the humblest home as well as in the palaces of Roy- 
alty, who does not, while she cherishes the young 
life derived from her own, exhibit a living picture 
of this adorable ideal, more truthful and more im- 
pressive than any which RaPHaEL or MURILLO 
has drawn. 

» We are happy to be able to present our readers 
this weck with an illustration representing ALEX- 
ANDRA, the Princess of Wales, with her first-born in- 
fant, the little Prince Vicror, whose second birth- 
day occurred January 8 of the present year. Prince 
Victor Epwanp is in the direct line of regal suc- 
cession, and, if he lives long enough, will one day 
be the King of England. The picture which we 
give is from an excellent photograph by Messrs. 
Wrxpow & Bruner, Regent Street, London. 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 


E have a very high respect for the ad- 

mirable services of Mr. THappeEvs STE- 
vEns, and for the earnestness with which he 
holds opinions in which we do not always 
agree; but Mr. Stevens lacks some important 
qualifications as a parliamentary leader. He 
is too fond of suap judgments at a time when 
the utmost deliberation is required. He does 
not understand the intention of the motion for 
the previous question. Its object is not to stifle 
discussion, but to save time when debate is 
clearly exhausted. Yet when the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee reported a constitutional amend- 
ment of the utmost gravity, and before the 
House could have a chance of consideration, 
or the country of declaring itself, he threat- 
ened the call of the previous question. Had 
he persisted a ver) -crious mischief would have 
been done. As it is, the House will be wary 
hereafter. 

The amendment reported is substantially 
that of Mr. Buare. It proposes, in substance, 
to apportion representation to the whole num- 
ber cf the population, excepting those who may 
be disfranchised by reason of race or color. In 
effect, ft is a bribe of increased political power 
offered to the late Slave States to induce them 
to gife political equality to their colored popu- 
lation. It is one of the innumerable indirect 
methods suggested to reach a result which is 
now gradually seen to be virtually indispensa- 
ble to the successful reorganization of the late 
rebel States; but which, we think, will at last 
be attained by simpler and dirécter means. 

Mr. Jencxes, of Rhode Island, and Mr. 
Ex1or, of Massachusetts, have indicated very 
distinctly and forcibly the objections to the 
adoption of the amendment. It admits, by 
implication, that States may disfranchise be- 
cause of racc or colos, and that is something 
of which Congress should not be guilty. Then 
it enables a State to exclude large masses of its 
population of all colors by a property qualifica- 
tion, thus establishing an oligarchy where Con- 
gress is bound to secure a republican form of 
government. By merely omitting the word 
‘‘white” in their present laws defining the 
electoral qualification, many of the States could 
still enjoy their present superiority of repre- 
sentation. In South Carolina, for instance, 
more than half of the population is colored. 
But the colored population are not property- 
holders. Nothing is easier than for the State 
to retain its law of a property qualification, by 
which more than half of the population would 
be excluded from the polls while they would be 
counted in the basis of representation. Yet if the 
amendment which authorizes or protects such 
legislation should pass, Congress would have 
virtually decided that such an exclusion is re- 
publican. ‘There is still dhother objection, 
which is this—that while the object of the 
amendment is to protect colored citizens by 
giving them the vote, the feeling of caste in the 
unorganized States is so strong that they would 
probably be willing to submit to the lessened 
representation as the price of obtaining the 
complete control of the freedmen—a result 
which is to be resisted to the last by every hon- 
orable American. 

The amendment, as it stands, will probably 
not pass—at least, we sincerely hope it may 
not. We do not know, indeed, what further 
suggestions the Committee may propose which 
will modify and control this. But we presume 
that the debate will have shown to the Com- 
mittee the feeling of the House and of the coun- 
try, and induce them to consider a very sim- 
ple and obvious solution of the difficulty—an 





amendment defining the qualifications of all 
adult male citizens of the United States in na- 
tional elections. Should some educational test 
be required of future voters, it would still be 
impossible to trust the education of their col- 
ored population to the unorganized States. 
They would keep them disfranchised by ignor- 
ance. Now, ignorance is a very bad thing; 
but loyal ignorance is better than disloyal, and 
the Union would be much more secure if the orre 
kind wre allowed to neutralize the other. Be- 
sides, as Mr. BourwE .t asked with emphasis, 
if an educational test were imposed and the de- 
cision of its adequate fulfillment were left to 
white judges in the late Slave States, how many 


‘colored men would they admit to have satisfied 


the conditions ? 

The airy gentlemen who think that half a 
nation can be alicnated from the other half for 
forty years, and after appealing to a tremendous 
civil! war, which rages for four years, tearing up 
the industrial and political system of half a con- 
tinent by its roots, and after one party is van- 
quished in the field and still remains hostile at 
heart, can conjure a settlement and. reunion in 
a few weeks or months by a free use of the word 
‘‘conciliation,” will have an opportunity of 
learning wisdom from events. The duties of 
no Congress could be graver then those of the 
present, and it has thus far shown a sagacity 
which we have no reason to fear will desert it. 


SENATOR TRUMBULL'S BILL. ° 


Tu passage, in the Senate, of Mr. Trum- 
BULL’s bill for continuing and enlarging the 
operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau will be 
followed, we trust, by its early passage in the 
House. The debate was ample, and it is only 
the truth to say that every argument urged 
against it was utterly refuted. ‘The ability and 
the tone of the speeches in its favor were con- 
trasted with those against it as humanity and 
justice and enlightenment are always contrast- 
ed with injustice and meanness. It was fitting 
that Mr. Garrett Davis should make a wretch- 
ed spectacle of himself, and offer a motion upon 
the final passage of the bill which the President 
of the Senate could not entertain; for the unfor- 
tunate Senator from Kentucky is distinguished 
only, with Senator Sautspury of Delaware, by 
bursts of impotent and ridiculous rage when- 
ever any proposition is made toward justice to 
the race whose long unjust treatment by us 
brought the war upon our homes and hearts. 
It was fitting also, in another way, that a Sen- 
ator from the Northwest, a friend of President 
Lincoxy’s and from his State, should have pre- 
sented the bill which will do so much toward 
finishing his work. a 

Land and education are to be the grounds 
of security for the liberty of the whole South- 
ern population. If they could only perceive 
it, every step taken for the elevation of the 
freedmen is an immense gain for the Southern 
States and for the country. Whatever devel- 
ops their self-respect and stimulates them to 





‘industry and thrift brings us all nearer to per- 


manent peace. Governor Orr, of South Car- 
olina, complains of the Freedmen’s Bureau as 
opposing and perplexing the President’s pol- 
icy, and of its confirming the tenure of the Sea 
Island district to the freedmen for three years 
as an-injustice. He also laments that the pros- 
pect of a homestead makes the freedmen un- 
willing to conclude contracts. 

Nothing is more probable. If Governor Orr 
were homeless, houseless, and landless; if he 
were in the midst of a community which de- 
spised and hated him; if he knew that his most 
sacred rights, his most precious relations, were 
at the mercy of those who were educated to re- 
gard him and treat him as an ox or a dog; if 
he knew that the power which had given him 
his freedom, and_was strong enough to main- 
tain it, intended to secure him against the conse- 
quences of the cruel hostility which surrounded 
him by giving him land and defending his rights 
upon it, we are inclined to believe that Govern- 
or Orr—unless he were the dull brute which 
the colored man is represented to be by the 
political and social friends of Governor Orr, 
but which his conduct disproves—would do ex- 
actly what the freedmen are doing: he would 
wait the action of his friends before confiding 
himself to his enemies. 

Governor Orr and the opponents of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau do not appear to under- 
stand that it is just as impossible for the white 
population of the South to deal justly by the 
freedmen as it was for the Catholics of three 
centuries ago to be just to the Protestants. 
How absolutely and entirely the white gentle- 
men at the South misunderstand the colored 
race and the conditions of progressive civiliza- 
tion let our long war show. Nobody would be 
so mad as to insist that if the colored race had 
been always fairly treated in the South there 
would have been any seriov< alienation ending 
so tragically. And in view of their ghastly 
failure in dealing with the question, modesty 
might prompt these gentlemen to be slow and 
distrustful in offering their advice to those who 
haye become the guardians of the freed race. 

It is true that it is a question of peculiar mo- 
ment to the Southern States, because the freed- 
men are native in that section, and will inevi- 


tably remain there. But it is no less true that 
experience has proved the Southern white policy 


of the country. ‘That policy was based upon a 
spirit -of caste which is inconsistent with our 
whole system ; and every sign in the Southern 
legislatures and conventions and papers and 
speeches and correspondence and conversation, 
and indeed in every form by which opinion is 
expressed, shows that the same policy will be 
continued if the decision were left to the same 
old authority. There is a universal tendency 
in the interested section toward black codes, 
black laws, and an absolute class distinction. 
But since the method which is utterly abhor- 
rent to the American principle has failed, why 
not try a policy founded upon that principle ? 
Since injustice has plunged us into war, why 
not try justice as a means of keeping the peace ? 
Since we have resolved that the late slaves are 
men, why not treat them as men? 

It is the object of the Freedmen’s Bureau to 
secure that treatment. The result can not be 
reached without vexatious delays and perplexi- 
ties. There will be complaints, often well 
founded, of the officers and agents employed. 
There will be friction and disappointment of 
many kinds in the working of the system. 
But they will all be slowly and constantly 
working out toward justice and the equal rights 
of men, upon which foundation only can future 
prosperity and union be erected. 





: FENIANISM. 


Wuite General Sweeny declares that, if 
supported, he will conquer a spot of British ter- 
ritory before next May from which to threat- 
en the empire, and Mr. Roserts indulges in 
the dangerous delight of prophesying that with- 
in ninety days the green flag will be flying over 
the largest army of Irishmen ever collected, 
the British courts are sentencing Fenian pris- 
oners to long years of penal servitude, and the 
Head Centre, STEPHENS, is a fugitive upon the 
Continent. At the same time, also, Irishmen 
are every where asking themselves whether the 
prospects of the Fenian movement to emanci- 
pate Ireland and erect the Irish Republic are 
so promising that they can hopefully run the 
risk of ruining themselves and their families. 

Indeed, the late Fenian performance in the 
city of New York was so lamentably farcical 
that the whole movement seems to have died 
quietly in ridicule here, as it ends more trag- 
ically across the sea. It is a symptom both of 
the discontent of Irishmen arid of the utter in- 
capacity of the leaders who have sought to di- 
rect that discontent to practical political ends. 
Yet that discontent, it must be allowed, is 
greatly traditional and sentimental. Probably 
few Irishmen who are established in this coun- 
try would care to return to their native land, 
and still fewer would wish to give their lives 
and the comfort of their families to place that 
land under the rule of no higher wisdom than 
has been displayed in the Fenian movement. 
The British government of Ireland is not a no- 
ble or humane story. No honorable English- 
man can contemplate it without sorrow and 
shame. But bad as it may have been, ungen- 
erous as it may be now, it is undoubtedly pref- 
erable to the government of such leaders as 
have appeared in the Fenian ranks. 

And even were it not so, every sensible Irish- 
man, and from such¢only will actual danger 
menace England, sees that the B:: . h Govern- 
ment is now fully aroused, and does not hesi- 
tate to take the most decisive measures, and 
} that a revolution in Ireland would be for every 
British subject a question of the integrity and 
honor of the British empire. Indeed, this rey- 
olution is baffled before it fairly begins. And 
what kind of a revolution could that be which 
advertises itself vociferously three thousand 
miles away in a foreign country, and explodes 
in a ludicrous wrangle of would-be leaders? 
Meanwhile, however, we suppose that the col- 
lection o: Fenian alms continues, and that many 
a hard working man and woman is giving the 
money which should buy comfort for their fam- 
ilies to a cause which, however inspiring in it- 
self to an Irishman, shows not the Jeast chance 
of practical success. 

There is truly no nobler sacrifice than that 
of life and of every effort for the salvation of an 
oppressed country. There is no more splendid 
spectacle in history than the revolution of our 
fathers in '76. But grand and ennobling as 
that struggle was, it would have been a crim- 
inal folly if theyhad obeyed a meré vague sen- 
timent, and had not literally counted the cost 
and scrupulously weighed the chances of suc- 
cess. 





IS THERE TOO MUCH OF ONE 
SUBJECT ? 


Ir any body thinks that both in Congress 
and in general conversation an undue promi- 
nence is given to the subject of the colored 
population, he ought to remember that precise- 
ly that subject was the root of our late war, 
and it must therefcre necessarily be the most 
prominent topic in all considerations of settle- 





ment. But, says some one, why not discuss 


questions of trade and methods of conciliation, 





upon the subject to be intolerable to the peace * 





because, after all, it must be by commerciy] 
intercourse and social ties that the alienate, 
sections are to be knit together again ? 

The reason is obvious. Trade and-commer- 
cial relations depend upon the stability of the 
industrial system; and the question of the in- 
dustrial system at the South is that of the 
colored population. Spite of ourselves, there 
fore, spite of our weariness of the topic, spite 
of the monotony of the discussion, it must turn 
first upon the fundamental point. Until the 
industry of the Southern section begins again, 
there can be no resumption of commercial re- 
lations; and until there is some final settle- 
ment of the industrial system there will be no 
capital invested and no risks taken, and conso- 
quently the land will remain comparatively un- 
productive. 

But still further, as in this country there is 
no serious impediment any where to the acqui- 
sition of political power by every man, an equal 
share of political power has come to be the se- 
curity of the fruits of industry. The most ig- 
norant of foreigners, after a short probation, 
may be naturalized and share political power 
equally with the most intelligent native. If, 
therefore, any considerable number of the pop- 
ulation should be arbitrarily excluded from po- 
litical equality, and under circumstances which 
threatened to make this exclusion permanent, 
they would be dissatisfied and restless, their 
claims would be supported by an immense par- 
ty; a great agitation would ensue, and the in- 
dustrial relations of the region in which that 
population lived would be gadicaliy disturbed 
and unsatisfactory. 

In our present situation, therefore, the polit- 
ical relations of the freedmen must be clearly 
defined and established upon the justice which 
all the rest of us demand, or we shall find our- 
selves unable to take a single forward step safe- 
ly and intelligibly. This explains the promi- 
nence of the question in Congress and the pub- 
lic mind. The important point is to determine 
in what way the political equality of the popu- 
lation in question may be most wisely secured. 
That is the real jptention of the amendments 
to the Constitution which are debated in Con- 
gress. That is the natural and serious interest 
of the people of the United States. It is with 
no wish to devote exclusive or disproportioned 
attention to any question that this is so con- 
stantly considered, but only because this is ‘he 
key of the situation, and when this is justly set- 
tled all other questions are less difficult. 





THE NEW HAVEN RAILROA 
- CASE, ° 


Lame as Justice is said to be, she travels 
steadily and surely—at all events in some cases. 
It lacks but a few months of twelve years since 
the financial community was paralyzed by the 
news that the President of the New Haven 
Railroad Company had been flooding Wall 
Street with spurious certificates of stock, and 
had run away to hide his guilt and his shame 
in foreign lands. So vast was the extent of the 
fraud, and so high had stood the character of 
the criminal, that people at first refused to be- 
lieve the news. ScHvuyLer was not only a 
member of the church and a scion of our 
‘hereditary nobility,” he was a man personal- 
ly well known in Wall Street, universally es- 
teemed and respected, a king among railway 
men, a potentate among financiers. Yet this 
SCHUYLER, as it was soon proved, had issued 
fraudulent certificates of stock in the New York 
and New Haven Railway Company to an amount 
exceeding two millions of dollars, had foisted 
them on his friends and acquaintances the 
bankers, brokers, and money-lenders of Wall 
Street, and had run away leaving no trace be- 
hind. 

After the first shock Wall Street turned its 
attention to the practical consequences of the 
development. There was $3,000,000 of gen- 
uine stock of the New Haven Road, and 
$2,000,000 or more of stock fraudulently is- 
sued by Scuvuyter. The stock had been act- 
ive, and on the morning when the fraud came 
to light, there was hardly a banker or broker 
in New York who did not hold directly or in- 
directly some shares. . How could the so-called 
spurious stock be distinguished from the genu- 
ine? The brokers studied the subject, and 
finding that all the certificates were alike, all 
daly signed and registered, and all to outward 
appearance equally valid, conciided that no 
distinction could be made between them, and 
that the Company—being bound for the acts of 
its officer—must be equally responsible for all. 
This was the sense of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and of the bankers and brokers through- 
out the country. They therefore summoned 
the New Haven Railroad Company to recog- 
nize all the certificates, whatever their origin, 
and to transfer them on their books. 

The Company refused. Its counsel took the 
ground that though the Company was responsi- 
ble for all acts of its officer performed within 
the scope of his official duties, it was not re- 
sponsible for acts committed beyond that scope, 
much less for crimes committed by him. And 
some of the subordinate clerks of the Company 


| undertook, by a process never clearly explained, 
’ to separate the so-call 


ed spurious stock from 
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the gentine, and to pronounce two-thirds of 
the floating certificates of New Haven stock 
absolute waste paper. 

Naturally indignant at this proceeding, the 
brokers clubbed together and instituted legal 
proceedings against the Company to compel 
them to recognize the so-called spurious stock. 
More than half the leading lawyers of the city 
were retained on their behalf. The Company 
accepted the issue, retained able counsel on 
its side, and prepared for a long fight. The 
stock was struck from the list of the Stock Ex- 
change, and has never since been bought or 
sold at the Board. 

The suit began in the fall of 1854. It took 
many shapes, and came up in various ways. 
There is hardly a leading.lawyer at the bar 
who has not been engaged in it at some time 
or other, either for or against the Company. 
As a rule the press and public sentiment were 
throughout in favor of the brokers. People 


- generally took the common-sense view of the 


case, and decided that as a loss must fall upon 
somebody, it was more equitable that it should 
fall on the Company, which had erred in the 
choice of an officer, than upon innocent hold- 
ers of stock who had been guilty of no negli- 
gence, and could not, by any possibility, have 
protected themselves against*the event. But 
the Company stood unmoved. It had a long 
purse, an obstinate Board of Direction, and an 
ingenious party of lawyers. Year after year 
dragged on, and but little progress was made. 
Every technical difficulty was urged by the 
Company; every side-issue was elaborately dis- 
cussed; every possible motion was made; ev- 
ery point of law raised ; and thus, as we’said, 
year after year passed ; the law costs of the in- 
jured brokers were steadily on the increase, 
and they seemed to be no nearer judgment and 
redress. At last, some six years after the com- 
mencement of the suit, a judgment was obtained 
in one of the cases. It was substantially in fa- 
vor of the Company. 

This was so discouraging to the litigants that 
many of them, worn out by long waiting, loss 
of time, and heavy law costs, concluded to ac- 
cept a compromise which was judiciously offered 
by the Company. On condition of withdraw- 
ing their suits and giving no further trouble, 
they received one share of real stock for every 
two shares of so-called spurious stock. Thus 
at least one half of the claims were adjusted at 
the cost of all the net earnings of the Company 
for several years. 

But there was one man among the prosecu- 
tors of the Company who was not discouraged. 
This was CorneLtus VANDERBILT. He hac 
lent money to ScHUYLER on the so-called spu- 
rious stock. He had examined the stock before 
he lent his money, and had proved the certifi- 
cates correct. He was not now willing to ad- 
mit that they were otherwise. The adverse 
judgment did not dismay him. If the Com- 
pany had patience, so had he. If they had a 
long purse, so had he. If they could fee able 
lawyers (one of the Company’s counsel is said 
to have received no less than $100,000 for 
work in this single case), so could he. He re- 
jected the proffered compromise with derision, 
and bade his lawyers appeal, and prosecute the 
appeal with vigor. Encouraged by his exam- 
ple, other victims of the fraud declined to ac- 
cept the compromise, and appealed their cases 
likewise. 

Then followed more tedious years of post- 
ponements, arguments on side issues, motions 
and countermotions, and all the legal manceu- 
vres which are so profitable to lawyers and so 
heartsickening to needy seekers after justice. 
There is no doubt but the Company based its 
hopes in great part upon the probable death of 
Commodore VANDERBILT. If he died, there 
was every reason to believe they might succeed 
in. wearing out the-other suitors, and either 
inducing thent to accept the proposed compro- 
mise or defeating them altogether. And he 
was an old man, over seventy, with heart-dis- 
ease (so "twas caid), with a fondness for fast 
horses, and a habit of being dashed out of his 
wagon from time to time. The New Haven 
Directors each morning carefully examined the 
deaths under the letter V, and mutely prayed 
for the release of their relentless prosecutor. 

Their prayers were not heard. The Com- 
modore did not die. On the contrary, in spite 
of heart-disease, fast horses, and upsets, he 
seemed to grow most pertinacious at the very 
time other men’s patience would weary; and at 
the very moment the Company expected a sea- 
son of repose he was upon them more furious- 
ly than ever, with new motions and arguments 
and fresh reinforcements of lawyers. And so, 
at last, after over eleven years of waiting, he 
fought the suit to judgment in the Court of 
Appeals, and won it—obtaining a decision 
against the Company for the whole amount 
claimed, with eleven years’ interest and costs. 

There is something quite refreshing in the 
statement published by the Board of Directors 
in which, after reiterating their opinion that 
the judgment is unjust, they offer for sale 
$2,000,000 of new stock in order to meet the 
claims of the Commodore and his faithful ad- 
herents. No reliable statement has been pub- 
lished of the amount of money paid—directly 
or in the shape of stock—to the parties who 
accepted the compromise three or four years 








ago. But we judge that the Company would 
have saved not much less than a million dollars 
in one way and another had it pursued an hon- 
est course at the start, and acknowledged itself 


responsible for the fratids of its agent. 


A healthy public sentiment has thanked Mr. 
A. T. Stewart for having promptly preferred 
a complaint against a newspaper which had 
seemed to charge him with improper conduct 
in private life. And a like tribute is due to 
Commodore VanDERBILT for having had the 
patience and constancy to pursue this railway 
Company through the mazes of a twelve years’ 
lawsuit. It would be well #f we had more such 
men. As for the Company, we trust we shall 
never again hear of a wealthy concern, officered 
by respectable men, trying to shift to innocent 
shoulders the burden of the crimes of its own 
officials. ° 





ANOTHER SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Waite Spain is apparent]? threatening Chili, 
she suddenly finds herself forced to look at 
home. General Prim, the officer who with- 
drew from the Mexican invasion during our 
late war, and who thereby made his name 
pleasant in our ears, after passing privately 
through Europe for several months, and evi- 
dently proposing a movement, returned to 
Madrid, lived quietly in his own house under 
the eyes of Marshal O’DonneE Lt, his rival, and 
one day, when the Marshal sent some soldiers 
to arrest him, General Prim’s servants replied 
that he was not at home; that he had gone 
out shooting; grinned and bowed; and the 
next day Prim appeared in arms at the head 
of part of the army. 

Of course it is impossible to know much of 
the probable success of a Spanish revolution. 
Political chaos is permanent in that country, 
and the rest of the world can only wonderingly 
await the event of.any movement. But the 
defection of any popular military chief is as 
alarming as it was in Rome. Every Spaniard 
is conscious that the throne stands upon vol- 
canic soil. The royal family has not now the 
popular heart; and it may be said that a skill- 
ful leader of an insurrection has a fair chance 
of success. It may endin a compromise. The 
Queen ‘may offer him a port-folio if he will 
sheathe his sword. But that merely makes the 
ground more vo) than ever; and when 
some leader who the port-folio appears 
the Queen may lose her crown. 

The official dispatches announced as soon as 
the rebellion began that it was all over. The 


royal troops held all the mountain passes., 


Three columns were bearing down upon the 
insurgents; and, dismayed and demoralized, 
Pr and his adherents were straggling away 
toward Portugal. Official bulletins, however, 
express Official desires rather than facts. Later 
accounts speak of the universal excitement and 
of the disturbed condition of Catalonia and 
Aragon. It is the old story, and certainly no- 
thing can be more deplorable than the chronic 
political situation of Spain, for which she has 
to thank the Holy Alliance of forty years ago. 
But there is hope that every new revolution 
may develop the men who will truly help their 
wretched country. 





EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


‘*Tue Freedmen,” said our martyr Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ are the Wards of the Nation.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Mr. Stanton, ‘‘ Wards in Chancery.” 
What is our Guty to them as their guardians? 
Clearly, to clothe them if they are naked; to 
teach them if they are ignorant; to nurse them 
if they are sick; and to adopt them if they are 
homeless and motherless. They have been 
slaves, war made them freedmen, and peace 
must make them freemen. They must be 
shielded from unjust laws and unkindly preju- 
dices; they must be instructed in the true 
principles of social order and democratic gov- 
ernment; they must be prepared to take their 
place by-and-by in the great army of voters as 
lately they filled up the ranks in the great 
army of fighters. The superstitions, the vices, 
the unthriftiness, the loitering and indolent 
habits which slavery foisted on the whites and 
blacks alike, who were cursed by its presence 
in their midst, must be dispelled and supplant- 
ed by all the traits and virtues of a truly Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The North, that liberated the slave, has not 
been remiss in its duty to the freedman. The 
common school has kept step to the music of 
the advancing army. Willson’s Readers have 
followed Grant's soldiers every where. Many 
of the colored troops on the march had primers 
in their boxes and primers in their pockets. 
They were namesakes, but not of the same 
family. Charleston had not been captured 
more than a week before the schools for freed- 
men and poor whites were opened there. It is 
proposed now to educate all the negroes and 
poor whites in the South—as a political neces- 
sity; in order that henceforth there’ may be 
no other insurrections, the result of ignorance, 
either on the part of the late slave or the late 
slaveholder. Ignorance has cost us too much 
to be suffered to disturb us again. In free 


countries it is not the intelligent but the ig- | 


. 





norant who rebel. Ambitious men could never 
induce an enlightened people to overthrow a 
free Government. It was because there were 
over 600,000 white adults in the slave States, 
and 4,000,000 of slaves who could neither read 
nor write, that Davis and Toomss and SLIDELL 
had power to raise armies against the nation. 
Let us prevent all social upheavals in the fu- 
ture by educating all men now. 

The National Freedmen’s Relief Association 
of New York—of which Francis Georcg Suaw 
is President and Joseru B. Cotiixs Treasurer 
—has been the most active of the agencies in 
relieving the wants and dispelling the igno- 
rance of the freedman. It has expended di r- 


- ing the last four years three quarters of a m Il- 


ion of dollars in clothing the naked ; in estab- 
lishing the freedmen on farms; in supplying 
them with tools; in founding orphan homes; 
in distributing school-books and establishing 
schools. They have over two hundred teach- 
ers in the South at this time. They support 
orphan homes in Florida and South Carolina. 
They teach ten thousand children, and large 
numbers of adults. They have instituted in- 
dustrial schools to educate the negro women to 
be thrifty housewives. They are continually 
laboring, in brief, to make the negroes self- 
reliant and self-supporting. ‘They appeal for 
additional aid. There are but a thousand 
teachers for freedmen in all the Southern 
States; whereas twenty thousand could find 
immiedigte employment. The National Relief 
Association could find pupils for 5000. It has 
but 200. As the work is a good and great 
one, and as the officers of this Society are 
eminent citizens of New York, we heartily 
commend their appeal to the generosity of 
our readers. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


rers, , are not to accept this result 
as her ve of inferiority—attri it 
to his great of 3 and it is not 
that when series of other matches still pro- 
gressing in this tournament arecompleted, a return match 
may be arranged. Meanwhile we print below the final 
game of the late encounter: 
SICILIAN OPENING. 
Biacg (Mr. 8.) Warts (Capt. M‘K.) 
1. PtoK4 1. PtoQB4 
2. KKttoB3 en =the 
3 PtoQ4 3. P takes P 
4. Kt takes P 4. KKttoB3 
5. QKtto BS 5. PtooK8 
6. Kt takes Kt 6. Kt P takel Kt 
7. BtoQ3 7. BtoQ Kt5 
8. BwQ? 8 PtoQ4 
9. Castles 9% PtoQRS 
A very excellent move, the util:ty of which will be more 
apparent as the game advances. 
10. P takes P 10. B P takes P 
11. PtoQR3 11. BtoQ3 
1 toK2 12. QtoQB2 
13. PtoKRS 1% BtoQ Kt? 
14. PtoQ Kt4 


A very ill-considered move, by which the loss of Rook 
for Bishop will ensue. 14. Q R to Q or B would bly 
be the correct play, when we should be inclined to give 
Black's position the preference. 

14, BtoK4 


bb. QtoK 
Far better to make up his mind to a loss which is una- 
voidable, and play Kt to R 4 at once. 


15. RtoQB 
16. KttoQR4 16. B takes R 
1T. Q takes B 1T. Castles 
18. aa 18. QtoQB3 
19. BtoQB3 19. Kt toK 
20. QtoK 20. RtoB2 
21. BtoQ4 21. BtoB 
22. QtoK 2 22. PtoK BS 
23. PtoQB4 23. KtoR 
24. PtoKtS 
24. P takes P, or P to K B 4 had been far better play. 
24. P takes Kt P 
25. P takes Kt P ®. QtoQs 
26. RtoQB 
Black 


appears to have been demoralized by his first 
error on the 14th move; and, in consequence, his disasters 


accumulate. 
26. PtoK4 
. 27. Q takes P 
28. QtcQ3 
29. R takes Kt 
And Mr. STANLEY resigns the game and match. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


The interest connected with the reorganization of the 
Southern States is chiefly concentrated on the action of 
Congress. Mr. Harlan, ny Sen ae tly 


ashington somew! 
tenor. The importance which would attach to this speech 
com: 


Ss jounced, has in private intervie 

0 ann wa ex- 

pressed disapprobation of the schemes 
Sumner, and Howe. He holds, 


the bill for the ~ Po oe 
act should not operation except on ound) 
that there shall be uffrage on the basis 


|, the South to take the test-oath. Mr. 





a 24: 

n the Senate, Mr. Wilson p an amendment 
the Constitution to prevent any future compenesiien for 
emancipated slaves, which was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee.—The bill to enlarge the Freedmen's Bureau 
was taken up. An amendment to strike out the 


supplies, medical stores, ete, and ra Arty: the 
may set apart for th aa ed ‘public lands 

for the freedmen unoceu ublic lands 
in Florida. Mississippi, and Arkansas, = qusaitag three 
millions of acres of good land, the occupants to pay a cer- 


ral Sherman's special 
order shall be permitted to remain for three years Path. 
That schools and asylums shall be built for the freedmen 
at the expense of Government; 7/h. That in any riet 
where any rights allowed to white men are denied to d- 
men, the freedmen thus discriminated against shall be 
protected by the Bureau ; and 8/h. That any persons, where 
there is such discrimina’ against the reedmen, who 
shall under cover of any local law subject fi eedmen to the 
deprivation of any civil right or to any p mi-hment other 
than would in like case be inflicted on whi’e men, shall be 
liable to imprisonment for one year or toa fine not exceed- 
ing $1000, or both, and that the Bureau shali have power 
to try and adjudicate cases of this nature. 
In the House, the debate on the Constitutional Amend- 
ment was continued. 
January 26: » 
In the Senate, the House bill, extending the time for the 
withdrawal of certain goods from the Custom-house, was 
.—Mr. Howe's resolution for the a; tment of 
isional Governors in the South was debated. Mr. 
Howe replied to the speeches made by Messrs, Doolittle 
and Johnson. 
In the House, the debate on the Constitutional Amend- 
ment was continued without result. 
January 21: 
The Senate was not in seesion. 
In the H Mr. Smith, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Broomall 
epoke in Committee of the Whole on the subject of recon- 
struction. Mr. Smith, of Kentucky, wanted members from 


January 29: 

In the Senate, Mr, Trumbull spoke at length on the bill 
for the protection of civil rights. 

In the House, Mr. Raymond spoke for two hours on re- 


thern 

had gained rights them b: victory to 
no new over y our 

had only freed them from the of @ rebel gov- 
ernment. The South had not been subjugated. We could 
not hold them as provisional dependencies. Mr. Raymond 
was in favor of accepting the status of the Southérn States 
ta Unt chang Ses heptane 
t H ti Southern tati in- 
sisting upon loyalty as scondition to their eduisston; of 
ex 


victor may well exult in the 
it be our task, as it will be our highést glory, to make the 


NEWS ITEMS, 

The Twenty-first Illinois Infantry, the regiment which 
General Grant commanded at the beginning of the war, 
has lately returned from New Orleans. This veteran regi- 
ment now numbers four hundred and ninety-two men and 
twenty-one officers, among whom are only fifty men and 
two officers who started out with General Grant as Col- 
onal. One of the originals is the commanding officer of 


ashington. 
formed by Father Lynch, of the Roman Catbollé Church, 
in the presence of a small and selett circle of friends 


There is much excitement in the Pennsylvania Qil Re. 
caused by the existence of incendiaries. Lyneh-law 
being resorted to, to effect a remedy. 

January 23, the New Jersey Senate ratified the Consti- 
tutional Amendment abolishing slavery. The next dey 
the ratification wag signed by Governor Ward. 

On. the 2384 January United States Marshal Murray 
seized the propeller Meteor, Mr. Podestat, an attaché of 

h tion, having charged that the vessel was 
to be fitted out as a Chilean cruiser. 

Both Gonzales and Pellicier have been convicted of the 
murder of Otero, and sentenced to be hanged at an early 


day. 
‘New York City contributes one-fifth of the entire fn- 
ternal revenue of thevountry. 





THE CHARITY BALL IN NEW 
YORK. 

Ow the evening of January 29 the créme de la 
créme of the New York City aristocracy exhibited _ 
in its characteristic manner the Christian sentiment 
of charity. The Nursery and Child's Hospital were 
in need of funds, and the lon ton was eayer fer ex- 
citement, and to satisfy both these demands at one 
and the. same time, it was determined to give a 
grand ball, the of which should be devoted 
to the above-mentioned institution. 

The grand ball came off with great-éclat at the 
Academy of Music, and the result, measured in 
greenbacks, was a decided success, The occasion 
will be long remembered in the annals of Terpsi- 
chore. Under the skillful arrangements, superin- 
tended by Mr. Kincsianp, the house presented a 
magnificent appearance, The stage supported a 
splendid painted canopy. In the ceatre were two 
beautiful fountains; at the end were two Cupids 
holding candelabras. The house was tastefully 
decorated with drapery and flowers, and the lobbics 
handsomely carpeted. There were two bands of 
music, and the beauty and splendor of the 
scene, including the dancers, baffle e 
can only tefer our readers to the 
by our artist on page 88. 
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, 7 . % i combines all that is necessary to a 
SIGNOR ETHARDO ON THE ‘i perfect steamer, with the comforts and 
SPIRAL PLANK luxuries of the most sumptuous hotel. 
: : She has a beam-engine of 100-inch cyl. 
Oxe of the most attractive — ii inder and twelve feet stroke, with sur- 
of the entertainments at the ¢ ry sta. | \|} Al} face condensers, auxiliary engines, etc. 
Palace in London is the performance Bt Mil She seems to be a model for speed, and 
of Signor Ethardo. This wonderful in her build a tower of strength. The 
gymnast, who is a native of Italy, = Rising Star has accommodations for 
cends a long spiral platiorm by pro- two hundred and twenty first-class 
pelling up the narrow path a large passengers. The crew of the vessel 
ball on which he stands, and on which numbers eighty-five men. 
he immediately descends by the same . Io a 
: ve ‘ a ORATIO NELSOD 
difficult and narrow road—a feat which eo, — owl regen a 
seems to be by far the more difficult. argh ’ tee of "Captain 
The spiral platform, in the’ shape of a Ww vo ‘ 
: : r : ILLIAM NELSON, so well known to 
cork-screw, is built on the platform in zs ’ ie . 
— the mercantile community. Captain 
- front of the great orchestra, and in full cpa . A 
view of the many thousands of specta- a at Columbia Col- 
tors. Signor Ethardo has been favor- ege of this city in 1843. Immediate- 
ed with royal patronage; for, at the ly afterward, although his education 
Dante Festival at Florence, he appear- et him “4 omer any of the learned 
ed in the presence of King Victor pro tee age to — on a sailing 
Emanuel, who expressed his high ap- vessel bound to Australia, He soon 
proval, while his Majesty’s subjects Tose to em on = has for 
burst into a frantic fit of enthusiasm, SS ee 
which, it appears, baffled all powers yn aiieane th Before a be. 
of description. Italian sensitiveness Satie Ca ile om a Bisian Bier be 
was also carried to such a height that held ss lati a, Mon he 
the music was stopped, for fear the ion a aoe at te tine. to the Morning 
vibration should cause the gymnast to a “ ae — — — 
make a false step. Certainly the large While in this position Captain Net- 
Christmas assemblages at the Crystal SON, last February, was the means of 
Palace displayed no particular anxiety rescuing the officers and crew of the 
for the performer's safety, though they United States gun-boat Merrimac, off 
were not backward in applauding him the Florida coast. When he first dis- 
covered the vessel there was some 
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as he arrived at various stages of his La ‘ iW | Hh | : N patel ne Rina slong 
tortuous and narrow pathway, as he \ ANNs ih a oubt as to the character of the latter. 
corey - rT ae ati + a HAIR MEN 4 aH» WU J ' " ' She might be a Government vessel or 


reached the small circular platform at 
the summit, and as he finally descend- 
ed in safety. The globe on which this 
extraordinary performer works his 
way up and down is 30 inches in di- 
ameter and 90 inches in circumfer- 
ence. The width of the winding plat- 
form is 12 inches, and flat, with no 
“rvove or protection of any sort to a:- 
sist the ascent or descent; and the 
height of the spiral column is 50 feet. 
‘ The incline winding from the base to 
the capital of the column is upward 
of 180 feet in length. The globe is 
constructed of wood and iron, without 
’ any India rubber, gutta-percha, or 
other adhesive material to assist the 
Siguor in his difficult task. 


she might be a rebel cruiser. At any 
rate the Captain soon discovered that 
the vessel, whatever her character, 
was lying in a position in which no 
ship-master would place her, and he 
determined to heave closetoher. Upon 
doing so he found that she was the gun- 
boat Merrimac, that she was foundered, 
and that her fires were out. Much to 
his own embarrassment, and at a great 
cost to the Company, he took the crew 
and soldiers, numbering in all 140 
men, on board his vessel and landed 
them at Port Royal. Strange as it 
may seem, after going so much out of 
his way, and having consumed nearly 
all his coal, he found it impossible to 
obtain, even by purchase, a fresh sup- 
ply either from the Government yard 
at Port Royal or at Norfolk. Never 
has the Government in any shape tes- 
tified to Captain Nevson its approval 
of bis generous action. Captain NEL- 
ed at Geneseo, New York, last autumn, SON is one of the most careful and ac- 
to the memory of General JAmus &. . : ‘ meanings — * complished ship-masters of this coun- 
WapswortH. The monument stands SIGNOR ETHARDO ON THE SPIRAL PLANK AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON. try. He has carefully kept all the 
in the burial- ground of the Wans- , : observations which he has ever made 
wortuH family on Temple Hill. It is built of gran- | bronze, composed of a sheaf of wheat, a cluster of | thirty-two hundred tons burden, three hundred | at sea, and his discipline on board ship is perfect 
ite, about eight feet long and five fect wide at the | fruit, scythe, sickle, and a reaper's knife. On the | and fifteen feet in length, forty-four fect breadth of | and a great source of confidence to his passen- 
base, and about two feet wide and five fect long at | east side is another design, of a sword, epaulets, and | beam, thirty-one feet six inches depth of hold, and | gers. . Generous to a fault, he is a gentleman of 
the top. Itis alout ten fect high, and is surmount- | laurel wreath. Under this are the names: three thousand horse-power. For handsome fitting | culture, of the most refined manners, and we can 
ed with a flag-draped urn made of bronze. On the Manassas, Chancellorsville, up, convenience for passengers, and capacity for | wish no sea-farer a happier fortune than to travel 
four corners are four miniature cannon. On the Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, cargo, according to tonnage, this vessel is the peer | under his care. The ising Star, of which Mr. 
west side of the monument is the inscription in The Wilderness. of any thing before sailing from this port. She | Netsoy is Captain, cost nearly $800,000. 


bronze letters: © — —= 


THE WADSWORTH MONUMENT, 


. Tue adjoining engraving is a yocd 
representation of the monument ercct- 











SRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES S, Wapswortn, 7 ow . " Tas 99 ' guibanal ‘ - — - —— 
Diep May 8, 1864, THE NEW STEAMSHIP “RISING STAR: | | 
From a Wound received in tle Battle of the Witderness, Tue new steamship ising Star, of which we 
Acep 66 Years. give an illustration on page 93, is one of the larg- 
Above this inscription is an emblematic design in | est and finest ever built in this country. She is 
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tered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1805 
(ey Tiarper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


A CHRONICLE OF SECESSION. 








IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 











AT THZ KNOW NOTIIING CEREMONY, 





CHAPTER V. ° 

Osce in his life the Rev. Edward Arthur had 
a misfortune befall him which was really one 
among the most fortunate circumstances he ever 
experienced. If it will make this seeming para- 
dox any plainer, let us say instead, the gentle- 
man in question stumbled over an obstacle at 
the outset of his ministerial path, but so stum- 
bled as from that moment to walk that path, 

- when it had become a thousand times more dif- 
ficult and dangerous, with a step firm and sure 
where multitudes fell never again to rise. 

This most fortunate misfortune, this most bene- 
ficial blunder, happened on this wise : 

Some four or five years before Secession was 
ever regarded as a possibility outside the State 
lines of South Carolina, a great political move- 
ment took place throughout the United States— 
& movement as sudden, as unexpected, and, it 
may be added, as much underground, too, as 
an earthquake. At first there floated a vague 
rumor, eddying about the street corners of Som- 
erville, of something new and remarkable in 
the political world. To the people of Somer- 
ville it was, however, a something so little un- 
derstood, and so very far away, that no ont felt 
or expressed much interest in the matter. 

The matter, however, which at first was only 
hinted at in the papers with a scornful item here 
and there, began to be more fully and frequent- 
ly and respectfully alluded to. Each successive 
paper contained news of sudden and amazing 
victories obtained by the new party in city elec- 
tions here and there. The excitement rose rap- 
idly. Overwhelming majorities for the new or- 
ganization swept away whole States at once. 
The Whig and Democratic leaders ceased from 
their mutual strife in amazemeft; not more 
astounded were the white-haired old generals 
of Europe when the youthful Napoleon rushed 
with victorious hosts over their obsolete tactics 
and old-fashioned battalions. The one thought 
with these leaders was how to take possession 
of the new party, so as therewith to defeat each 
his ancient enemy. But while Whig and Dem- 
ocrat thus schemed and planned the new move- 
ment swept them, for the time, both aside from 
its onward course. 

Somerville was very far from being at the first 
of things; but even Somerville became finally 
and deeply interested in this new thing under 
the sun. In vain, at the outset of the matter, 
did it look to the Somerville Star for light and 
guidance. For a time Lamum held both his 
tongue and his pen. Lamum was taken com- 
pletely unaware, and was waiting to see. Weeks 
rolled by, friends and enemies alike waiting for 
the Delphic syllable from the lips of the re- 
nowned editor—friends waiting, afraid to step 
save ffter him who had so often led them on to 
victory, doubly afraid to place themselves in pos- 
sible antagonism to that trenchant pen; enemies 
waiting for fear of committing themselves to an 
organization until Lamum was pledged against 
it; then, and not till then, could they be certain 
the organization was a thing right and good. 

At last Lamum spoke. <A thunder-peal was 
Not more distinct, a lightning flash not more di- 
rect and destructive. The new movement was 
Wrong, unprincipled, detestable in every point. 
Those who had gone into it were deluded fools 
or designing knaves. From that moment Lam-’ 
um turved his artillery steadily and terribly upon 
the new party. It was enough. In a few days 
his followers had all abandoned ‘and denounced 
it, his enemies had to a man united themselves 
to, and henceforth defended, it. 

Lamum never hinted an explanation of his 
course in those days, but it was readily under- 
stood afterward. From his earliest political life 
the dissolution of the Union had been to him 
what it is said the conquest of Constantinople is 
to the Russian Government—the grand object 
and end of existence. If Lamum paused when 











the new party first rose into notice, it was only 


to ascertain whether that party could in any way 
hasten the destruction of se age! could by 
any possibility be so wrought by main force as 
to be a new and effective engine to that glorious 
end. Had Lamum only been satisfied on this 
point he would have gone into it with all hig— 
we will not say soul, the word does not apply to 
the gentleman—let us say intellect. — 

It was soon sufficiently clear to him that the 
new party was not available to this end; nay, it 
might even switch off the public mind upon a 
new track! Lamum was down upon it. Shrewd 
politician, men said afterward. Lamum had op- 
posed and denounced Know Nothingism in the 
very moment it seemed certainly victorious over 
all opposition. Its sudden and universal un- 
popularity left Lamum amazingly in the ascend- 
ant. His influence was increased beyond com- 
putation. Yet all the shrewdness of the man, 
all the force, influence, success of Lamum ose 
solely from his having given himself up wholly 
to one idea. ‘ The destruction of this accursed 
Union”—that was the thought, the passion, the 
end and aim of.his life. He had cherished it 
years before. he had dared whisper it even to his 
most intimate friend. He had attended years 
ago the~Nashville Convention to plan toward 
this end, when almost universal contempt at- 
tended the step. Patiently, hopefully, unweary- 
ingly had he toiled in this one direction. What 
amazing force it gives a man, the abandoning 
one’s self to one purpose in life! 

Had Europe known, had this continent known, 
how completely the destruction of the Union had 
been for long years the one fixed purpose in life 
of a few able men at the South, pledged heart 
and mind to this thing, Europe and this conti- 
nent would have been less amazed at the at- 
tempt when it was made, 

‘*Be at my office—can you?—this afternoon 
at four,” said Guy Brooks one morning to Mr. 
Arthur at the rise of the great Know Nothing 
movement of which we have spoken.” As he said 
this tht lawyer—for Guy Brooks was a lawyer— 
had an aspect of meaning and mystery ; and the 
expression thereof did not suit him either. A 
face franker and more open you might have 
searched even his native Kentucky for in vain. 

‘I can be at your office then,” replied his 
pastor; “but what for?” Not that Mr. Arthur 
needed to be informed ; his friend’s mysterious 
manner had already informed him. 

** You come down and see,” replied the lawyer. 

The young minister looked for’a moment in- 
quiringly, even doubtfully, at his friend, who 
had turned away to search for really nothing 
whatever among the pigeon-holes of his desk. 
After a minute’s silence Mr. Arthur shut and 
locked the door and laid his hat upon the table. 

‘*T suppose I know what you are speaking of,” 
he said, ‘‘ and I want a word or two of conver- 
sation with you just now and upon that subject.” 

The lawyer took his seat, though it was evi- 
dent he had much rather have waived the whole 
matter. 

“Mr. Brooks,” said the young minister, ‘‘ you 
already know how I am situated—young, inex- 
perienced, aiming to effect good here in Somer- 
ville, if it please God. I am resolved to be no- 
thing else in this world and in this town than a 
preacher of the Gospel. Do you think it will 
be right in me to go into this new movement? 
Tell me frankly as a friend, as an officer of our, 
church.” 

‘* Yes, I do,” replied the lawyer. It was not 
so much in a positive as in a dogged manner 
that he said this. What singular creations we 
all are! Sitting there by that table those two 
men knew perfectly well, each and bot} of them, 
that they ought to have nothing whatever to do 
with the new party. Guy Brooks, burly, open- 
hearted, open-handed, frank-spoken man that 
he was to the centre of his heart, knew with 
absolute certainty that he ought to go into no 
organization whatever with whose whole plan 
and purpose he was not thoroughly acquainted. 

His pastor, too, knew, just as well, that, as a 
minister of the Gospel, he most assuredly had no 
business in any such affair whatever. If you 
had asked him, ‘* Would an Apostle have en- 
rolled himself a member of any such party—-of 
any party at all?” the ‘*No, Sir!” would have 
sprung spontaneously to his lips. -‘* Would Whit- 
field, Wesley, Heber, Henry Martyn, any true 
minister of the Gospel, go into such a thing?” 
“No, Sir! no!’ would have been the instant 
reply. From the first something within him 
had kept up a perpetual No! at the very possi- 
bility of his becoming an initiate in the mysteri- 
ous Order And yet both he and his friend per- 
sisted, none the fess, in doing what all the time 
they knw well they ought to have carefully 
avoided. Such is this perverse nature of ours. 
The voice withiz, certainly in the case of a 
Christian, may be as still and small as that 
which spake to Elijah at Engedi, but it is per- 
fectly distinct, and is the voice of God. From 
the greatest to the smallest thing in life, no man 
errs but does err, not that this voice has not 
spoken, but that, having spokep within him, he 
will not heed it. 

The mischief is, that the yok_, minister put 
the keeping of himself in the matter out of his 
own hands into that of his friend. Almost femi- 
nine in his trust where he loved, it was his na- 
ture, then, to take a positive pleasure in looking 
to and relying upon others—at least-in the way 
of advice about things better known to them than 
to himself. It was an amiable weakness, and a 
positive weakness if it was amiable. On the 
whole, after a man has become a man, if he 
liyes in friendship with God, then to that man 
God within him is guideenough. Infinitely bet- 
ter be advising with Him in his Word, His Provi- 
dence, and in prayer, than be running hither 
and thither in search of advice and direction 
from this one and that, who is himself a safe 


counselor only as he himself is connseled in the | 
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matter of God. Better live in one’s own fellow- 
ship with the Almighty! With Christ on his 
own bark let every man hold the helm of him- 
self with his own hand! Entirely too much do 
we depend upon and are we governed by each 
other. 

And s0, that afternoon, was our youthful di- 
vine introduced, with a sense of shame and 
wrong-doing, into a miserable back-room of an 
old office, and there initiated into the mystic 
hand. It so happened that by his side, during 
the process, stood Brother Barker. Profoundly 
impressed was pale, lean, lank-haired Brother 
Barker with the ceremony. His peculiar, heavy- 
lidded eyes drooped not enough over his pupils, 
but you could see the awe, the wonder, the in- 
tensity of his faith in the whole matter. 

‘* Brother Barker,” said the young minister, 
half aloud to his companion, about the middle 
of the initiation. 

‘¢ Well, Brother Arthur,” replied he, but giy- 
ing all his attention to the ceremony. 

“One thing I feel satisfied of. This”—and 
Mr. Arthur finished the sentence aloud—‘* is no 
place for either you or me!” And there was 
not a man there but knew the same, at least of 
the two ministers. But Brother Barker went 
into it, nevertheless! From that day none 
more zealous than he in the cause. Noman in 
all the region organized, and, in every way, ad- 
vocated the new party so efficiently and unwea- 
ryingly. ‘“ Brother Barker throws his whole 
heart into whatever he goes into, you'd better 
believe,” had always been the remark among 
his friends of him. 

“We ought—at least, of one thing I am cer- 
tain, J ought never to have come here,” said 
Mr. Arthur to Guy Brooks, as they walked away. 

**Oh, I don’t know !” replied his friend. Only 
he did know. 

**You will act as you please,” continued Mr. 
Arthur; ‘“‘but I am done with the thing from 
this moment.” 

And yet not six weeks had passed when Guy 
Brooks recognized, and with regret, his pastor 
seated among the members of the Order at a 
special meeting for the purpose of nominating, 
which was the same as actually electing—the 
majority of voters in the place being members 
of the Order—certain county officers. The fact 
is, the young minister had been informed that 
Guy Brooks was that night to be put forward for 
an important office. The vote would be a very 
close one, it was urged upon him. ‘* Attend for 
this once, your vote may elect him. Surely you 
will do that much for your friend!” And so 
again did he pass out of his own hands into that 
of others! Yet Brooks was not elected at last. 
The only vote cast for him was that of the min- 
ister, some sudden arrangement having been en- 
tered into just as the Order met, by which another 
man was substituted. 

This was the first, and it was the last identifi- 

















cation of Mr. Arthur by himself as a politician. 
In the sudden and overwhelming unpopularity 
of the Order which speedily followed, ‘it so hap- 
pened that no one was more thoroughly abused 
as having been a member of it than was he. 
Very bitter it was to the sensitive young man, 
the essence of the bitterness being that his dwn 
conscience joined its voice to those of his foes. 
Many a night did he lie awake utterly miserable, 
‘*That I should have erred so, I who so keenly 
feel the peculiar sanctity of the calling to which 
I have given myself. The severest of my ene- 
mies reproach me not half so bitterly as I do 
myself. But why should J be so singled out for 
reproach when every minister of every denomin- 
ation in this whole region was also a member— 
all of them—active members! I opposed it in 
my very initiation, attended but once, and that 
for the*sake of friendship, and yet I am so held 
up! Why should it be so?” ~ 

Why it was all so ordered he understood per- 
fectly well not until years afterward. When 
Secession became the rage he was the burned 
child that dreaded the fire. His experience 
during the furor of Know Nothingism had brand- 
ed into him several wholesome truths. He 
learned that a great political movement might 
swiftly rise and as swiftly cease.’ He learned 
that such 2 movement might, at one hour, num- 
ber its millions of adherents, and at anofher aft- 
er-hour have left scarce one to do it reverence. 
He learned that vast multitudes might, during 
a period, be roused to enthusiasm upon a cer- 
tain point, professing the most thorough con- 
viction, the most ardent affection, the most ad- 
amantine resolve in regard to that point, and 
Yet, in a very short time afterward, that enthusi- 
asm have utterly cooled out, that conviction ut- 
terly gone, that affection changed into as strong 
aversion, that resolve reversed to work exactly 
the other way. : 

His experience from Know Nothingism left 
him, and thousands like him, thoroughly pre- 
pared to resist the far more eventful Secession 
storm when it, in its terrible turn, raged over 
the South—-resist it, at least, from sweeping 
them an iota aside. To that first experience 
did this son of Levi, at least, owe it that, from 
the outset to the end of Secession, he clung but 
the more devotedly and exclusively to his one 
business in life as a Gospel minister. And the 
wondrous dealing of Providence thus with him 
to this end awoke within him the sincerest faith 
and love ever thereafter inethat Providence. 

It was very early one morning, soon after the 
election of Lincoln was looked upon as a settled 
thing, that Guy Brooks entered the study of his 
pastor. That study was a little room in the 
rear of the church, amazingly convenient to the 
lawyer on his way between his honse and his 
office down town. The lawyer had a half-con- 
cealed expression of anxiety as he entered the 








room, took his seat, unfolded a huge poster, 
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spread it out upon the table before his friend, 
and leaned back in his chaw with a ‘* There! 
what do you think of that?” 

As the minister read the flaming capitals the 
lawyer studied his countenance. It was the 
countenance of a poet as well as a preacher— 
oval brown eyes, clustering brown hair, quiet 
‘ins, almost too full to be so firm; an expression 
of thought, suffering, patience, and that alto- 
gether indescribable separatedness of the man 
from other men which characterizes the counte- 
nance of him who habitually looks within him- 
self and above himself. 

There was a marked dissimilarity and 
marked a similarity between these two friends. 
The lawyer was of an unusually large Frame—tiie 
singular characteristic of Kentucky—statare fit 
for those who man that outpost and bulwark of 
freedom, while the minister was but of medium 
size. The lawyer was angular, and somewhat 
awkward and cumbrous, while his friend was 
the exact reverse. The brown face of the law- 
yer would have been homely were it not for the 
frank and good-humored expression which per- 
vaded it, while peace and thought gave to the 
face of the minister that which elevated and re- 
fined a countenance already prepossessing. 

Even had the two men not been thrown to- 
gether as minister and officer of a young and 
streggling charch, in a new community having 
but little sympathy with religion, they would 
have been drawn together by an instinctive af- 
finity. Genuine picty and heart-felt sincerity in 
both. the depen lence of the lawyer upon the 
minister as his spiritual guide, and of the min- 
ister upon the lawyer as his counselor in mat- 
ters of the world—these ties bound the two 
closely together. The lawyer found singular 
freshness and gentlencss and elevation of senti- 
ment in his friend in comparison with the rough 
and-practical world in which he sas struggling ; 
and the minister turned with pleasure from his 
books and his own abstractions to the healthful 
matter-of-fact, free-spoken lawyer. Not in vain, 
either, had they, side by side, learned the same 
lesson duving the raging of Kuow Nothingism, 
aad of all that followed upon its heels. 

Yes, bat what do you think of it?” asked 
the kuvyer, as his companion read the poster 
through, then, without a word, folded it up and 
returned it to its owner. 

* Nothing atall. But where did you get it?” 
Was the reply. 

‘Tore it down from beside the door of the 
Vost-oftice,’ said the Kentuckian, with emphasis 

‘It was hardly worth your while,” said his 
companion; **you surely attach no importance 
to any effort of the sort.” 

‘You are mistaken, Sir; terribly mistaken. 
is'en how it sounds!” continued the lawyer, 
nd he opened the poster as he stood, and read 

it iu a powerful and earnest voice. 


as 





*“FREEMEN OR SLAVES! 
“The The unprincipled Abolitionists of the 
North have accomplished their diabolical purpose. Beyont! 
oubt Abraham Lincvln has been elected President. Are 
repared tu submit tothe iron yoke of an Abolitionist ? 
Fellow-citizens, we 


die is cust. 





our President aN AROLITIONIST? 
must strike for our liberty Now, or be forever sLaves 


an immediate Convention of 





r of calting 
great State will meet this afternoon at 


All those in fav 
the people of thi 


the Court-house at 3 o'clock. Come one, come all! 


**Strike for your altars and your fires, 
Strike for the grein graves of your sires! 
God and your native land!" 


** Well, and what of all that?” asked the min- 
ister, perfectly cool beside the excitement of his 
companion, 

** What of all that?” replied his companion: 
**Is it possible you do not know what is to fol- 
low? Do you not know that South Carolina has 
already seceded? That Mississippi has probably 
followed? That the storm is just rising which 
is to sweep over all the Southern States? What 
of that? It means that our State, too, is to be 
hurled into the movement.” 

“By whom?” The minister patient with his 
mistaken friend. 

‘By the leaders of this meeting this after- 
noon. 

‘*And who are they? Look at it, man. 
Lamum, first and foremost; Colonel Roberts ; 
Judge Jones, who owes his late election to Lam- 
um: Colonel Juggins will ride in, too, from the 
country; Dr. Ginnis; Aif Pike; Dick Sim- 
mons; Bob Withers; and the like. There may 
be others, but only as spectators, like yourself, 
Mr. Ellis, and Ferguson.” 

“You seem to take it for granted that I am 
uot going into the thing,” said the lawyer, com- 

~ing his face. ‘ 

* May God forbid!” ejaculated the minister, 
furvently, and somewhat anxiously. 

‘ile has forbidden, he does forbid! But you 
dy not estimate the thing right. Perhaps only 
a dozen or two of the professional politicians 
will meet there really determined to act. Lam- 
um will be called to the Chair, Brother Bar- 
ker, by previous arrangement, will open the 
mecting with praver.” 

** Never!” interrupted the minister, eagerly. 

**Tt shows how little you know, shut up here 
among your books. Brother Barker will open 
with a long and fervent prayer. His whole de- 
nomination at the South will identify itself, has 
identified itself with the movement. The stron- 
cest-kind of resolutions have been written out by 
Lamum weeks ago, and will be introduced and 
passed. Nota hundredth part of Somerville will 
sympathize in the thing—the community as a 
community will heartily disapprove of the thing— 
yet Lamum will publish a blazing account in his 
paper, ond represent the proceedings as the unan- 
1mous and enthusiastic expression of the whole 
county. Meanwhile, by letters aud visits to all 


| parts of the State, made weeks ago, months ago, 
similar meetings will be got up by similar poli- 
' ticians over the whole State; an enthusiasm will 
be kindled, will rage with fury over the State. 
‘Then a Convention will be held, Secession will 


| be consummated, and then—God only knows 
| what 


is - 

‘* But the Governor—” began the minister. 

‘*By—by nothing at all!” burst out the law- 
yer, deeply excited. ‘* What a splendid oppor- 
tunity for immortal fame that man has! Oh, 
if I could but be in his } 1.000 t-day!” 

** And what would you 0? could yeu do?” 

“Do? I wold run up the flag of my coun- 
try, rally around it by proclamation every true 
man in the State, and defy the devil of Dis- 
union and all his infernal works! I tell you, 
Sir, three-fourths of the voters of the State would 
stand by me to the death. Lamum and his 
clique over the entire South—the politicians— 
are utterly distinct from the people in this whole 
matter. The politicians have a long-cherished 
hatred against the North burning in their bo- 
soms; they want plunder and power. The peo- 





ple are busy with their crops and their families ; 
they want only their rights and peace. Yet in 
one month—in two weeks from this hour, the 
people will have passed helpless into the hands 
of the politicians. And while this golden, glori- 
ous moment is passing away never to return, 
there they sit at the capital of the State, the 
Governor and the heads of departments, bewail- 
ing and deprecating and dreading the awful 
ruin they have at least sense enough to know is 
coming upon the State. Unwilling to shed 
blood! Imbeciles! Infatuated old women! As 
if the cause of Right and Liberty and Law, and 
all we hold dear as Amcrican freemen, is not 
the one canse to strike for, if need be to die for. 
Shed blood! As if that should paralyze us in 
this last moment. Only run up the flag of our 
country, rally around it the true men of the 
State, arrest every traitor; only a firm front 
and a bold hand for this next golden month, 
and the State is saved forever, just as old Ken- 
tucky will be!” And the lawyer walked the 
floor in excess of impatience. 

‘* But the Governor ?” insisted the minister. 

‘* Understands the whole evil as well as any 
man; would do what is right; but—but—” 

‘Is too old,” supplied the minister, in sor- 
rowful tones. 

The lawyer’s head sunk gloomily upon his 
breast. 

‘You draw a terrible picture,” said the young 
minister, after a long silence; ‘“‘yet I do not 
feel at all dismayed. I have no certain faith in 
any human arm or brain. But I do feel a full 
and quiet faith in God. You believe in him as 
well as I. You know perfectly well that he or- 
ders all hearts, all minds, all events in infinite 
wisdom and love. This is a great Christian na- 
tion, has been founded as such. Ever since its 
peculiarly religious foundation was laid in pray- 
ers and tears by the holiest men then alive on 
earth, it has been a nation trained to piety. 
Think of the numerous and powerful denomin- 
ations; think of the great benevolent associa- 
tions for the advancement of Christianity at home 


| and abroad, and of their millions of income. 


Why, Sir, this is a Christian land! I can not 
for a moment believe it is to be given up to dis- 
ruption and ruin. I would as soon expect the 
sun to—to—” 

‘Go out?” asked the lawyer. ‘‘ Well, ‘and 
‘the sun shall be turned into sackcloth’—I don't 
remember the rest of the passage—‘the moon 
into blood.’” 

‘Oh, that refers to the latter days,” said his 
companion, with a smile of superior theological 
information. 

‘*T myself can not think, can not bring my- 
self to believe in the raging of a civil war in this 
nation—this nation. It seems preposterous,” 
said the lawyer, as if reasoning with himself. 

The minister laughed outright. ‘‘I did not 
dream you were ever troubled with such mor- 
bid notions, Mr. Brooks. Really Lamum fright- 
ens you altogether too much. Do you think 
that such men as Lamum, and the class whom 
he represents, are to be compared with the vast 
hody of sober, sensible, Christian men who make 
up this great country? Or, if that is not strong 
cnough,” said the minister, with a pitying smile, 
‘+do you imagine that a million of Lamums are 
too powerful for the Almighty? For my part, 
the more I think of it the more composed I feel. 
War? Nonsense!” 

‘God often uses bad men to accomplish his 
greatest purposes,” said the lawyer. ‘As to 
our Christianity, we may turn out to be not so 
Christian a people as we have fancied ourselves 
to be. And who knows,” he added, looking at 
his friend in a way which both puzzled and 
awoke vague pain in his bosom, “but that the 
Almighty has a special controversy with us as a 
people—a special controversy? If He has, you 
depend on it no amount of Christianity, nor of 
national fasting and prayer on our part, will ar- 
rest His hand until that one matter be settled. 
We will see very soon. No matter about that 
just yet. The power of the bad men, the palsy 
of the good men just now! I declare it does 
look like the hand of the Almighty, though. 
However! It is the rnin of my native South, 
and by the rash hands of the South itself, that I 
fear. However, I am glad to find we think and 
feel alike in this matter. I was sure we would. 
Time for me to go to my office. Good-morning.” 
And the visitor was gone only to look back 
again the next moment. 

“T am afraid I know somebody with whom 
you will not be able to agree in regard to Seces- 
sion,” he said, significantly. 

‘And who may that be?” asked the minister, 
fecling his face suddenly burn as he spoke. 





**Not the least use to inform you,” said the 
Inwyer with a smile, and closing the door after 
hata. 





THE WARRANTEE DEED. 


Atrn—* Villikins and his Dinah.” 


A LAWYER there was, whom I'll call Mr. Clay, 

He had but few clients, and those didn't pay; 

At length, of starvation he grew so afraid, 

That he courted and married a wealthy old maid. 
Chorus.—Ri tu ral li, tu ral li, tu ral Hy, day. 


At the wedding this lawyer made one great mistake ; 

‘Twas not in omitting the cards or the cake; 

The ring was well chosen, the parson well feed, 

But the groom did not ask for a warrantee deed. 
Chorus, bewailing this sad mistake.—Ri tu, ete. 


One night, in their chamber, the lady arose, 
And began to prepare to retire to repose: 
While her husband sat near her, admiring the charms 
Which it gave him such pleasure to clasp in his arms. 
Enraptured Chorus, appropriate to the feelings 
of the joyous bridegroom.—Ri tu, ete. 


She went to the wash-stand to bathe her fair face, 
But the process destroyed all its beauty and grace; 
The roze on her cheek, whether ruddy or fuint, 
When displayed on the towel was nothing but paint! 
Amazed Chorus, on witnessing the materials of 
the lady's countenance displayed upon the tow- 
el.—Ri tu, ete, 


She went to the mirror, to take down her hair, 
But when she had done go, her cranium was bure! 
Said she, ** Don't be frightened to see my poor head, 
I chall put on my cap when I get into bed.” 
Chorus: to be sung as smooth as the la’y/s head. 
—Ri tu, ete. 
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Her husband next caw, with amoze ief, 
A curious performance of hers with: i 
She took them all out with her fingers end thumbe, 
Said she, ‘‘I’m accustomed to sleep in my gums." 
Toothless Chorus: to be sung by Lr. Colton's 


laughing-gas patients.—Ri tu, ete. 


Then she loosened the robes which enveloped her waist, 
And took something out which within them was placed; 
Said she, ** When I'm dead, let it not be forgotten, 
You can make a small fortune, my love, on this cotton.” 
Chorus: exhibiting the sudden change in the. feel- 
ings of the widower, produced by receiving the 
price of the cotton.—Ri tu, etc. 


The groom had been sitting in stupid surprise 
To see such strange doings before his qwn eyes; 
But now he leaped up, and rushed out at the door, 
And poor Mrs. Clay never saw him 20 more! 
Slam bang Chorus; showing how the departing 
husband shut the door after him.—Ri tu, ete. 


Young man, when you go to agree for a wife, 
‘Tis the gravest agreement you'll make in your fife; 
Don’t trust to good looks—of my counsel take heed; 
But be sure and insist on a warrantee deed. 
Grand final Chorus, by twenty-four resolute 
young men, each determincd to exact @ warran- 
tee deed. —Ri tu, ete. 





PHILIP FALKLAND'S STORY. 


Wuen my mother was left a widow, and it had 
been discovered that the money which was sup- 
posed-to be lying in the Crampton Bank had been 
invested in the consolidated Bubble and Smash 
Company, and in some mysterious manner disap- 
peared with it; when the old family mansion was 
sold and the furniture with it, and all our earthly 
possessions were packed away in trunks standiny 
ready corded in the hall for the morrow’s flitting, 
mother looked around her and saw the three of us, 
all boys, sitting sadly over the fire, and sighed out: 

** Well, I’m glad there are no girls among you: 
men can make their own way in the world, give 
them half a chance. Maybe it will be the Lord’s 
will that I should go too; and how could I leave 
young lasses? There’s Eben halt’ a doctor now— 
and learning every day; and Samuel with good 
prospects before him—if the ironmongery isn’t quite 
what we'd have chosen; and Phil” — there she 
stopped and reddened, and said, quickly—‘ Phil's 
but young yet, and has elder brothers.” 

I knew what she meant right well: why her face 
flushed and her lip quivered. And when Eben had 
taken his light and zone up stairs to bed, and Sam- 
uel, witha kiss a child might have given bis mother, 
had followed him, I took my crutches and came 
out of the corner where I had been sitting, and sat 
down by mother’s side. 

“You've been fretting about me, mother,” I said. 

She looked at me with another flush, and said, 
‘‘T’'ve a great deal to fret about just now, you know, 
my dear.” 

‘+1 know that, mother,” I said. ‘But I know 
this also—when you sat thinking before the fire just 
now—often since our troubles came upon us you 
have sai this to yourself: 

‘**Eben will be a doctor in good practice some 
day. Samuel will succeed and make friends and 
fortune. But-~what can Phil do but drag his broth- 
ers down by living on their bounty??”  # 

My mother put her hand over my mouth. “TI 
never thought the half of that,” she said. ‘* Elder 
brothers should always help the younger.” 

‘And how much younger am I than they ?” I 
isked. ** They are twins, and nearly one-and-twen- 
ty; I am full nineteen. Mother, you have been 
anxious on my score. You are still.” 

“Well, Phil,” said mother, “I won't deny it; 
we have tried—your poor father and I—to make life 
easy for you, and it seems so terrible for you now. 
I wish again and again you were a litile child, so 
that I could carry you about aud cuddie you up in 
my arms more than ever, Ever since you were 
hurt I’ve felt so, and now, oh, Phil! the others may 
manave, and J’m an old woman ; but what will you 
do without money ?” 

‘As well as the rest, dear mother,” I said. 

‘No, Phil,” said mother. ** They can walk and 
run. They hardly used the carriage when we had 
it, and you always rode, ei her in that or on horse- 
back. They can eat common dishes with appetite, 
and you need things that cost money to tempt you. 
And soft cushions and carpets and cozy seats you 
must have, and I've seen the others choose tospend 
all day in their work-shop or the !arn. I Jove all 
my boys; but you're rigit, I don’t fret for the others 
as I do for you.” 

“Never fret again, mother,” I said; “I’ve got 





into lazy habits, and am stronger than you think. 
And the riding was all pride. You see i look bet- 
ter any where than on my feet. And as for bread- 
winning, I can do something in that way too. I 
have hands, if I haven't feet, that are worth much 
to me.” 

“The boy never means to turn tailor or shce. 
maker!” cried mother, with a gasp. 

“Tl do that betore I'll be idle,” I said; “‘ but I 
was thinking of something else. Do you know I 
believe Nature made me an artist ?” 

‘*Goodness !" cried mother. ‘* Why, what makes 
you think so?” 

‘* Because I’ve always loved to paint and dravy:,” 
I said. ‘* Because I’ve done more than you kuov 
in that way, and because—to tell the truth to my 
own mother—I feel certain I don’t daub. My pic- 
tures are not what they ought to be. I have every 
thing to learn, but I fee! what I can not do, and I'm 
certain some day to do something.” 

Mother looked at me as though I were a pet 
child who had proposed some absurd attempt, and 
said, in a humoring voice, 

‘Yes, dear, of course you can. 
you nicely.” 

‘*Wait here,” Isaid. ‘Only wait here a while.” 

And I went from the room and along a little pas- 

age to my pretty bedchamber and Lrought out my 
port-folio. 

Mother put on her glasses and prepared to look 
indulgently. But in a litle while, as she turned 
the pieces of millboard over, her eyes began to 
sparkle. And at last she almost screamed, 

‘*They’re fit to frame and put in an exhibition. 
They are, Phil! I always went to one in the spring 
with poor dear pa, and I ought to know. Oh, to 
think that J, nobody but I, should have’ such a 
genius fora’son. <A boy who paints pictures fit to 
frame already! Why didn’t you tell us before? 
Oh, Phil!” 

She put both arms about my neck and cried cut- 
right as she spoke; and I could have cried for jov 
to sce her so ylad. 1 knew better than she how far 
my work Was from that of an experienced artist. 
That this was crude, and that cold, and the other a 
little outof drawing. But it would have been pure 
vanity to point out these defects to hrr while she 
sat gloating over the sketches with her eyes dc wy 
and her lips a-'remble. 

After a while, when she would let me, I slowly 
cathered them up, and said, 

** So vou like them. mother?” 

“Likethem! Oh, Phil!’ sobbed mother. “ And 
to think how good God is all the while. So ofiea 
I've watched Loys at their games and wished my 
fair-haired Phil could be among them; and, per~ 
haps, if you had not been lame you would never 
have painted at all. And to be such a genius is 
better than any thing else in this world. Money? 
Surely, Phil, | need not fret now. I’ve heard of 
great artists being paid small fortunes for one pic- 
ture. And you'll bea great one, I know. Phil, I 
could almost kiss that little girl! I have almost 
(not quite) forgiven her.” 

‘* Forgive her entirely,” I said, ‘‘ for she was nev- 
cr to blame.” 

And as I plodded wearily into my chamber I 
could not help thinking of the point my life turned 
upon. “f could not help sighing a little heavily to 
think, after all, how glad I should be to be strong 
and active like Eben and Sam. 

I had not always been lame. It was not until I 
was fourteen that, as I sat sketching the vessels on 
the Hudson one afternoon, I spied a little yirl, a 
mere child, on the railroad track between the bank 
I sat on and the river. She was picking up some 
flowers she had dropped, and knew nothing of the 
great iron monster screaming up the track toward 
her, or of her danger. I called to her, but she did 
not hear me, and there was so little time to spare 
that I had barely reached the spot when— No mat- 
ter—you have guessed the whole already, and I 
saved the child. She had, they said, no scratch 
or bruise upon her. 

I was so glad of that, when I was able to talk of 
it, that I longed to see the little creature once again. 
And then, for the first time, I knew that mother, 
with her heart full of sorrow for me, had spoken 
very bitterly to the mother of the little girl who 
had come weeping to ask after me and thank me, 
and had forbidden her to come near the house again. 
They were strangers, and had left the place since 
that time, and so we lost all trace of them. 

I’m sure mother hated the very memory of the 
child; but I always felt tender toward her—some- 
thing as a mother may to the child who owes its 
life to her agony I often think. 

While I tied up my port-folio I gave a few mo- 
ments to those remembrances, and then called 
‘* Good-night !” across the hall. Mother’s voice an- 
swered almost chcerily, 

** Good-night, Phil!’ And soon I heard her in 
her own room, and though it was the last night in 
our dear old home, fell to sleep and dreamed of pleas- 
ant things until the day broke. 

Then, with the ringing of the breakfast-bell, we 
were up and doing. There were good-bys to be 
said to a few neighbors; two faithful servants to 
part from. Each wanted to visit some favorite 
spot alone, and each dreaded the last moment for 
the others. But it passed better than we expecicd 
for all of us. Mother hid her face in her handker- 
chief—Eben sighed, and Sam’s voice was husky ; 
but that was all. After we were in the cars I felt 
my hand cold and clammy, and my heart beating 
fearfully from the excitement I had hardly been 
aware of; but I had given no sign of what I felt to 
the others, and was thankful for that, as I watched 
the roof of our old home fade into the distance, and 
saw at last even the steeple, in whose shadow my 
father lay asleep, turn into a cloudy dream and van- 
ish. 

Four days later we had found some rooms in one 
of the plainest streets of New York, an! were fair- 
ly started upon our new, strange life. : 

Even I was busy, for the sketches had been show i: 
to my brothers. Eben had said: 

“I'm no critic, but I think he’s got it in him, 
mother.” 


It will amuse 
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And Sam had cried, “ You may turn it to profit | 
somehow, Phil.” | 

‘And the cabinet council decided that the best | 
room was to be my study, and that the front door | 
should be garnished with a plate bearing the words 
_—Ppyiie FALKLAND, Artist. So the plate was up; 
and my sketches were upon the walls, and a new 
easel and pallet and maulstick ready; and while 
Eben divided his time between the chemist shop 
avd hard study, and Sam, as clerk in an iron found- 
ry, earned his small salary well, I painted and 
w- ited for purchasers and sitters, 

‘Phev were slow in coming; but daguerreotypes 
were not in all hands then, and some people were 
ylal to find a young artist who would paint cheap- 
lv. My first patron was a coachman, who wanted 
a likeness to present to his swéet-heart; my second 
alittle dress-maker from over the way, who had evi- 
dently been smitten by brother Eben, and fancied 
him the artist; and my third was a gentleman who 
i. ned for a portrait of his dead wife, and whose 
name was Hargrave. 

I paint d her as she lay, a beautiful piece of 
marble, o1 her pillow, and my fancy helped me to 
the life-like ulow on the cheek and the radiance of 
the smil-. , 

The husband told me his daughter’s eyes were 
like her mother’s, and the young lady was to sit to 
me while I painted them. 

One morning I waited in my studio for her com- 
ing, and heard a little knock on the door. When 
I cried, ‘Come in!” it opened, and a girl of seven- 
teen, dressed in decp mourning, entered. It was 
no surprise to me when she said, ‘‘I am Mr. Har- 
grave's daughter Jessie, Mr. Falkland,” for I ex- 
pected her; yet something startled me as I placed 
a chair for her. As I uttered the few common- 
places which usually come to the lips of strangers 
who meet for the first time, I was aware of a strange 
fecling that I had known this girl before, and tried 
to remember where I could have met her. 

Afterward, as I tricd to transfer those strange, 
solemn, long-lashed eyes to canvas, I began to know 
that I had always secretly expected to look into 
sech eyes. ‘Phat since I could dream at all I had 
dreamed of that face. That this girl, yet a stranger, 
would be more to me than any other living mortal. 
Somehow she was interwoven with my destiny. 
Somehow she would work me good or ill. 

Thinking thus I painted on, and the daughter’s 
eyes shone from the mother's pictured face. I had 
never painied so well before, T had never so longed 
for more time over iny work. When the evening 
shadows began to creep over the sky I laid my brush 
aside with a sigh, and said: 

“If you are as weary as sitters usually are, you 
will he glad to hear that I have done for to day, 
Miss Hargrave.” 

She answered: ‘tI am not tired in the least;” 
and came around my easel to look at the picture. 

“Jt is like mamma,” she said. ‘‘ How could 
you, who never knew her, paint so good a likeness ? 
The eyes, too, though hers, were handsomer than 
mine will ever be. How papa will treasure it!” 

It came into my mind to tell her that no eyes 
could be more beautiful than hers; but I held my 
peace, and only thanked her by a bow for her praise 
of my work. And then, as she was going, saw her 
to the door, not knowing that we should ever meet 
again. In fact, that we should not seemed most 
likely; for Mr. Hargrave had spoken of returning 


“to England—his native place—aud of taking his 


datighter with him. The picture was already paid 
fer, and was to be sent for on the morrow, and I 
had no excuse for intruding upon the privacy of 
either father or daughter. 

Yet, again and again the haunting memory of 
those eyes seemed to warn me that we were not to 
part thus. And when a month afterward my door 
opened and Mr. Hargrave entered with his daugh- 
ter on his arm, I felt no surprise at their appear- 
ance. 

It was my task, this time, to paint a portrait of 
Miss Jessie Hargrave—a small one, which her fa- 
ther could take with him on his journey. ‘‘ForI 
have changed my plan,” he said. ‘‘I shall travel 
until I fecl that the old house yonder may be lived 
in again, and Jessie will keep it home-like for me. 
She does not wish to leave it.” 

‘“T had rather live there than in any other place,” 
said Jessie. ‘I can remember poor mamma bet- 
ter, I think, with things she has touched about me ; 
but the doctors say papa must go. And he says I 
should be a trou! le to him.” 

The beautiful eyes filled with tears that I longed 
to kiss away. And she turned hastily to a port- 
folio which lay open on the table. While my mo- 
ther and Mr. Hargrave conversed I made my way 
across the room and stood beside her. And we 
loked over the pictures together, and I answered 
hor questions and turned the sketches over for her. 

At last we came to a child’s drawing-bock. <A 
cominon thing, much dog-eared, and she picked it 
up. 

“TI wish you would not look at that,” I said. 
“Tt is a school-boy’s handiwork. Nothing more.” 

‘Yours ?” she said. 

‘Mine, years ago,” I answered. 

She smiled. ‘An artist's first attempts,” she 
said; ‘‘I should value it, were I you.” And she 
furled the leaves. 

There were caricatures of the schoolmaster. A 
picture of our house-log on his mat. No end of 
wasons, steam-engines, and ships. Two or three 
copies of lithographs, and,’ at last, a sketch from 
nature. The one I had been at work on when I 
saw the child upon the rails. It was half-finished 
and a blur was across it, for it had lain face down- 
ward = the grass, but Miss Hargrave looked at it 
eagerly. 

Ah,” she cried, ‘‘that isa placeI know! Is it 
not at -—, on the Hudson.” ; 

“Yes, that is my native place, Miss Hargrave,” 
Isaid. She gave alittle sigh. 

“*Papa,” she said, “look, you remember?” and 
the father gazed upon the paper earnestly. 

“My poor wife loved that place,” he said. 
yes, yes, I remember !” 

* And why did you not finish the sketch ?” asked 


“Ah 


| it? 





Jessie. ‘+ You can't value it as Ido. May I have 


“Take the book,” I said, ‘‘if you will so far 
honor it.” But I did not tell her why the sketch 
was not finished. 

The little book was in a pretty reticule she car- 
ried when she left me. And the next day she came 
tositforme. Again I looked at will into the depths 
of those glorious eyes. Again I marked the deli- 
cate outline, the flower-like coloring, the billowy 
waves of dark-brown hair. She was, to my fancy, 
the loveliest thing on earth. And soon I knew I 
loved her. Much as one might love the dweller of 
some sphere above him—for I had no hope of a 
thought from her or any other woman. But very 
earnestly and truly. A glove that she had worn, 
a flower she had touched, were precious to me as 
holy relics to a devotee. And often, though I 
strove to banish them, thoughts of what might have 
been, had I been handsome as my brother Eben, or 
stalwart as my brother Samuel, would fill my mind 
and make me sit idly before my easel in a waking 
dream. 

I said to myself, ‘‘ When the picture is done I 
shall see her no more;” but though I knew this 
would be best for me, my heart gave a great leap 
of joy when I heard that she had taken a fancy to 
drawing-lessons, and that I had been chosen for 
her teacher. 

“Tf you will do me the favor of taking a pupil,” 
said the courtly father, never guessing that the re- 
quest had given me a little glimpse of paradise. 

“Could she learn something in a year? Yon 
think so? Then for a year you shall try to make 
an artist of my little girl, though I doubt her tal- 
ent.” © 

So matters stood when he went away; and so 
I gained the entrée of Jessie Hargrave’s home. I 
gave her lessons. Twice a week I had the privi- 
lege of sitting beside her for an hour and 4 «iding 
her pencil, ‘They were the happiest moments that 
I knew, for I was then alone with her. But we 
saw each other often at other times. A grim old 
aunt presided over her home, but Jessie often came 
to mother for advice or comfort. She grew inti- 
mate with all the family, chatted with Eben and 
laughed with merry Sam, and saw every sketch I 
made at its beginning. 

Whether I quite hid my love, or whether it some- 
times was revealed by look or tone, I could not 
tell; but one thing troubled me. Sometimes, when 
she thought I did not see her, I caught her looking 
at me in the strangest way. The look she might 
have given one she had injured—a remorseful look. 
That, and nothing else. 

By-and-by I began to fancy I had fathomed it. 

My handsome brother Even was often at her 
side. Always ready to walk with her and her little 
cousin Madge, who had come to live with her. 
Never tired of hearing them sing duets, and per- 
petually ‘running over” with a book or a rare 
flower, or on some excuse or other. So plainly a 
mere subterfuge that he blushed rosy red when he 
uttered it. 

Eben liked Jessie—loved her, and she had found 
it out—found out also that I adored her, and feared 
in her gentleness to pain me. ~~ 

She pitied me so, you see; IT saw that, and it was 
hard to be pited only, where I longed for love. She 
knew I could not awaken that love in any woman's 
heart; and because of that was kind to me. 

Often, when we walked out together, she would 
leave the rest to keep by my side; and many a 
time I have seen tokens of her remembrance that I 
was different from the others in her sisterly watch- 
fulness for my comfort. Yes, she loved Eben, and 
both were keeping the secret for my sake. 

When I once felt sure of this, I said to myself: 
“Do not be selfish, Philip Falkland; prove to the 
kind brother and the sweet friend that you can be 
happy in their happiness: and I set to work to con- 
quer my own heart. Vain attempt! The love I 
strove to smother was too strong. 

But at least I could mask it; and rather than be 
a blight upon their pleasant interchange of talk and 
look I played a part; pretended to be surly; re- 
fused to join their walks; shut myself in my studio 
when they were all together in our little parlor, and 
hoped at least to make the handsome pair less tender 
of me. And I prayed earnestly, Heaven knows, 
that I might never feel angrily jealous of my broth- 
er; kind, quiet Eben, who would have cut his right 
hand off rather than do me harm. 

Yet sadly jealous I must be; and once, when the 
spring days were growing bright, they had planned 
a quiet little picnic. Only mother, Madge, and 
Jessie, and my brothers, and four other young peo- 
ple the girls knew, and were full of merry talk 
about it, while I, refusing to join them, sat apart. 

Jessie had looked troubled ever since I had given 
a crusty answer to her coaxing invitation. The 
others had begun to let me have my own way, and 
before they went she came to me again. 

“Ifyou don't like the place,” she said, ‘or if it 
is too far for you, we will go somewhere else. Do 
come, Phil!” 

And as she spoke her little hand touched my 
arm, and her dark curls dropped against my cheek. 
The touch thrilled me through. I trembled and 
grew pale; but I only answered : 

‘*No; I shall be busy all day. 
think of me. Good-by !” 

And I went to my easel and pretended to be at 
work, Alas! it was only pretense. For when 
they had gone out into the sweet spring sunshine 
I flung brush and pallet aside, and, lying prone 
upon my little scarlet-covered lounge, hid my face 
and wept—wept as a girl might, sobbing and moan- 
ing—for once, for the first and last time, giving 
vent to the emotions so long pent up within my 
breast. 

The passionate storm was over at last, and I 
looked up to see Jessie standing in the door-way of 
my studio looking at me. Her hands were clasped, 
her face very pale. 

When she saw me she advanced and knelt down 
beside the lounge. Of their own accord her little 


Don’t stop to 


pearly hands took mine and held them, 
‘« What is the matter, Philip?” she said. ‘‘ Have 





we offended you? We have been so different of 
date to what we were that I have feared so.” 

I looked at her ashamed and troubled. 

“ Since you have seen me blubbering like a baby 
you might as well know the fall extent of my clild- 
ishness,” I said. ‘It never happened before. It 
never shall again. But, for once, I longed to walk 
away beside you, as Eben and Sam can. The sweet 
air did it, orthe sunshine. It’s over now; and you 
have always been only too thoughtful of me. Go— 
they are waiting for you, Jessie.” 

“Tam not going,” she said. “ And so it is that; 
and you suffer so in secret. Oh, Philip!” 

She seemed to turn faint, and sat down on the 
chair near my easel, and leaned against it heavily. 

‘* How you must hate the girl !" she said—‘ the 
child you saved upon the road. How you must 
wish she had never been born! Better for her to 
have died than this! Ah, you did not think I know 
of her! Your mother told me.” 

I arose and crossed the room. Even when I 
bent over her I could not see her face, but she 
trembled like an aspen leaf. 

* Jessie,” I said, ‘* my thoughts of that innocent 
child are the happiest of my life. Hate her !—my 
good, kind Jessie! Why should I hate that child? 
I love her, rather, because I have suffered to do her 
some little good. I think of her sometimes as the 
woman she must have grown to be by this time, 
and think of her young beauty still unmarred—her 
young life full of joy, as I pray it may be, and say, 
‘God permitted me to save her.’ Often since I knew 
you I have thought she may be like you—I have 
wished it could have been you— Jessie !—Jessic !!" 

For she had started up and stood before me with 
clasped hands. ‘ 

‘*T was afraid of this, Philip,” she said. “Ah! 
you guessed the truth, and speak as you do to spare 
me. You know I—I, Jessie Hargrave—was the 
child you saved from death at such a cost. Better 
that I had lain there lead—better any thing than 
the purchase of life and strength at such a price. 
Look at me as you must feel—show me your aver- 
sion—shrink from me—bid me begone, for I have 
marred your life—I—I—I!” 

She was soblifiig fearfully, and I drew nearer and 
put my havd upon her shoulder. 

**For God's sake, Jessie,” I said, ‘‘ don’t speak 
s0, lest you hear the truth! Hate you! Oh, Jes- 
sie, I never guessed that you had been the child, 
but from my heart I say, ‘Thank Heaven for it!’ 
At least I have done you some little good, my best, 
my— Leave me, Jessie—for Eben’s sake, leave 
me !” 

‘‘ For Eben’s sake ?” she cried. ‘‘ Leave you for 
Eben’s sake—what can you mean ?” 

‘Foolish words,” I said. ‘‘ Dear friend—dear 
sister, forget them.” 

She turned her wet eyes full upon my face. Her 
fingers touched my arm and clung to it. 

‘*Say it again, Philip,” she said. ‘‘ Tell me you 
never hated this wretched child—that you do not 
hate her now! I have striven so long to keep the 
secret lest vou should. I have said, ‘ While he does 
not guess who I am he may like me a little still.’ I 
have wept so much for the harm I have done my 
friend. Don't deceive me, Philip. Is it really true 
that you have not hated my memory?” 

“Tt is true that I love you better than my soul !” 
Icried. ‘‘That you are all my world and half my 
heaven! Go, now; go—best, sweetest, dearest Jes- 
sie; and forget that Eben’s brother ever spoke those 
words to you. Whatever happens, the memory of 
those moments passed beside you will be the sweet- 
est of my life. Some day I can say ‘sister’ from 
my heart, for God will help me.” 

Her clinging fingers never left my arm. 

‘Eben again!” she said; ‘‘surely you do not 
think we love each other? He is betrothed to Madge. 
Did you not guess that?” 

A great cloud seemed to have passed from the face 
of my sun. The world was bright again. At least 
no other claimed her. At least I had done no wrong 
in loving her. I looked into hereyes. I felt the 
touch of her hand. I breathed her very breath— 
sweet as new-mown hay! 

** Jessie! Jessie!” I cried. ‘*1 scarcely dare to 
ask you for your love, and claim you for my very 
own. Oh were I strong and able to cherish and 
protect you! But now, I dare not; I dare not ask 
what it would be madness to hope for!” 

Still, her fingers never stirred. Her cyes never 
left mine; and from her parted lips fell these sweet 
words : 

‘*If you dare not ask for my heart, Phil, how 
dare I, a woman, tell you how long it has been 
yours without great shame?” + 

I caught her in my arms, but paused even then. 

“Ts this pity—the payment of a debt ?” I asked. 
‘Do you sacrifice nothing in giving yourself to a 
cripple who has only love to give you?” 

And she answered: ‘‘It is not pity—it is not 
gratitude. It is pure love, and love is all it asks,” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENOE.—The person who made the 
welkin rivug writes to assure us he made it expressly for 
the twelfth finger of the left hand but one.” 





Buttoning on a collar is cruel work for the nails when 
the linen is thick and sternly starched, and the button is 
and closely sewn. But if you will give me some 
money I will tell you how to meet the difficulty. Dip the 
button-hole for ten seconds into water. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
‘*How the language of flowers is known,” remarked A, 
‘*Contrives my surmises to balk.” 
“Why, it’s easy,” said B, “‘ what a flower would say 
To discover—of course from its (s)talk." 








° THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 


How to Know wen Mrat 18 Fresn.—Keep it until 
it gets bad, and you will then learn exactly how fresh it 
was at first. 

How To Get a Goop Srrvant.—Keep on discharging 
the bad ones till you meet with one that suits you. 

How To Discovgace Tae Perquisite System.—Never 
buy any thing of any body. 

‘ What is the difference between a honey-moon and a hon- 
ey-comb ?—One is 2 great sell, and the other a lot of little 
ce ul. & 











Missvs's UMinetrer. 


drhliaseicnemianlieneeomaiannitt 
SAWS BY OUR OWN SAWYER. 
Empty tubs by the noise of their ring teil their state, 
Empty heads by their wordy, dogmaticai prate; 
Empty jars are prepared any wares to receive, 
I-mpty minds any folly or tale to believe; —, 
Corn perks up its head when 'tis empty of groin, 
And conceit makes the idle pragmatic and vain; 
Empty hones are places for vermin to breed in, 
Empty brains for suggestions of Satan to seed in; 
Empty rooms are so cold that they give us a chill, 
Empty hearts are so selfish they sympathy kill; 
Empty sacks can not long stiff and upright remain, 
Nor long undeservers their credit maintain, 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE.—Ascertaining the cost of 
a dinner-party. 








When does a man sit down to a melancholy dessert !— 
When he sits down to wine and pine. 
eattinnnnniadiiiaaedin 
When a man and woman are made one \y a clergyman, 
the question is, which is the one. Sometimes there is a 
long struggle between them before this matter is finally 
settled, 








sibiiihesieieepciace 

The man who, on account of the hich price of engar, at- 
tempted to sweeten his coffee with his wife's emilcs, has 
concluded to fall back on the “‘ granulated juice of the 
cane,"* _ 





Wrong! Of course you are, stupid! Egypt is not a 
Nile-land, but part of a continent. 
‘iinet 

Art or Love.—A lady told her husband she read the 
“Art of Love” on purpose to be agreeable to him, ‘TI 
would rather have love without ari,” replied he. 

os 

A béy, who displayed a long, dangling watch-chain, 
was asked: 

** What's the time of day, Jim ?" 

The lad drew ont his watch very®ceremonfously, and 
- examining it for a while referred to another boy, and 
Said: 

‘+ Is this the figure nine or the figure seven?” 

He was told that it was the figure seven. 

“Well, then,” said the genius, ‘it lacks just about 
half an inch of eight.” 











I Bevreve you, my Bonra!—it is stated that Chanp’s 
parents are engaged in the tea-trade. If go, the celebrated 
giant must be a remarkably fine specimen of their Migh- 
son, : 





—— 
SNUFF-TAKING. 

What a moment, what a doubt! 

All my nose is inside out— 

All my thrilling, tickliag caustic, 

Pyramid rhinocerostic, 

Wants to sneeze and can not do it! 
low it yearns me, thrills me, stings me, 
How with rapturous torment fills me! 

Now says, ** Sneeze, you goose—-get through it." 
Shee—shee—Oh, "tis most del-ishi— 
Ishi—ishi—most delishi! 

(Hang it, I shall sneeze till spring!) 
Snuff is a most delicious thing. 


—_ 


Tur Bitrer Cur.—How annoying it must be to # icc- 
totaler to have a bottle-nose ! 


oo _ 


IMPROMPTU. 


I met a friend the other day, 
Whose coat was rather © D. 

When told, no wonder, you will say— 
His pockets were quite M T. 











A atory is told of an inveterate drinker, who, after 
great deal of solicitation, signed the temperance pledge, 


but soon after was noticed to imbibe as frequently as ever. . 


To his friends, who remonstrated with him, he replied that 
the document which he had signed was illegal, and of no 
binding force, because it had upoo it no interval revenue 
stamp. 





What notes compose the most favorite tunes ?—and how 
many tunes do they compose ?—Bank-notes—they make 
for-tunes. 

We observe a magazine article with the inviting title, 
‘* Under the Lash, by One who has been Fl "  Plens- 
ant reading, if the announcement is to be read literally. 
We suppose it will be followed by “ Under the Gallows, by 
One who has been Hanged.” + ¢ 


CABINET CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is a crazy oil-speculator like the Seqretary of the 
Navy ?—He is giddy on wells. 

Why is a rebel pardon-seeker leaving the White Flouse 
like an outward-bound steamer ?—He is going Seward, 

Why is an archbishop like the Secretary of War ?—He 
regulates the canons, 

Why is the Secretary of the Treasury like a weaver ?— 
He can't do without a Spinner. 

Why is the Postmaster-General like a girl at a boarding 
school ?—He looks after the mails, 











Said the lovely Julia to the bew'tching Fanny: 

“ Ma belle, why is a new-born baby like a cow’s tail y"" 

“IT don't know. You know J néver can guess a conun. 
drum.” 

“+ Because it was never eeen before." 

Fanny fainted. 

—— — ----———™ 

A Carita. R.—The clown's “ Here we are!" 
—— <—e- 

A lady wrote upon a window some verses, intimating her 
design of never marrying. A gentleman wrote the foilow- 
ing lines underneath— 

The lady whose resolve these words betoken, 
Wrote them on glass to show that it may be broken. 








An elderly and good-natured spinster, on being rallied 
as to her “single blessedness,” d “I never yet 
have lost heart, because I have always kept in constant 
remembrance the fact that Naomi, the daughter of Booch, 
4 five hundred and eighty years old when she got nmr. 
ri ” 





A Nore THAT COULD nor pe Hearp.—Many musical 
composers make use of A sharp and A flat; but the au- 
thor of the ** Marseillaise” introduced an A mute (¢-1 ""'. 
Which calls our attention to the fact that a philosophical 
member of the Anthropological Society says all the Ea- 
wi 


ual friend.” “But, 1 say,” saye Jehnny, who wt 4 
listens to instructive conve: sation boy, as, 
is, “if the first were ali were the un- 


dertakerspand who did they bury 


. 
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THE GRAND CHARITY BALL AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORK, Jaxusmy 29, 1866.—SkeTcHep sy Arruur Lumiry.—{Sex Pace 83.] 
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DADDY DODD. 

Joux Beapie was an honest man, with a large 
family and a small shop. 
circumstance in John’s position tha ; 
family kept on enlarging, the shop obstinately 
maintained its contracted dimensions ; that, while 
there seemed to be no bounds to the race of Beadle, 
the business which maintained them was strictly 
limited. John’s shop was situated in one of the 
manv by-streets, with no main thoroughfare among 
them, which constitute Somers Town; and it was 
devoted to the sale of coals and vegetables. As a 
householder, John, though in a small way of busi- 
ness, was a person of some importance, inasmuch 
as he was the sole lessee of an entire tenement. It 
was something to boast of in that neighborhood, 
but not much; for the roof which John called his 
own was a broken-backed roof, and covered only 
one floor besides the basement, which formed the 
emporium. The tenement seemed to be fast sink- 
ing into the earth. The impression of the bebolder 
was that one story had already sunk, and that the 
others were rapidly following it; so that it seemed 
probable in a few years there would be nothing vis- 
ible but the broken-backed roof lying flat on the 
spot, a monument of departed commerce in coals. 
Meantime, by the agency of two upright begms 
and one transverse one, the broken-backed roof was 
kept over the heads of John and his family. 

Jobn’s family consisted of his wife Martha, seven 
children, and Martha's old father. All these, in- 
cluding the old man, who was past work, and ut- 
terly without any means of his own, were depend- 
ent upon the exertions of John, aided, when urgent 
family affairs would permit, by his wife. John’s 
exertions were divided between chopping fire-wood, 
taking out hundreds (more frequently half-hun- 
dreds) of coals on a truck, and ‘“‘ moving.” The oc- 
cupation of ‘‘ moving” may be described as going to 
houses about quarter-day, wrestling with chests of 
drawers, sofas, four-post bedsteads, and other heavy 
articles of furniture, and getting very little money, 
but a good deal of beer. If John had been a pelican 
of the wilderness he might have nourished his fam- 
ily upon beer for a week after a moving; but he 
was only a man, and could do little more than find 
them a bit of supper with the single shilling which 
was generally all his reward in available cur- 
rency. ; 

The door and the window of the shop being al- 
ways open, the nature and extent of John’s stock 
in trade were patent to the world. It consisted of 
about a ton of coals—which generally ran small— 
heaped up in.a corner, a little pile of fire-wood, a 
few strings of onions, a few bunches of greens, a 
basket or two of potatoes, a box of red herrings, 
a \ottle of peppermint-stick, alluringly displayed 
with some marrowless nuts and wizened apples on 
a board outside the window, and a bed-wrench. 
This last instrument was a wonderful auxiliary to 
John’s o'her resources. While the two upright 
beams and the single transverse beam were the 
support of the emporium architecturally, the bed- 
wrench was the prop of the emporium commercial- 
ly. It was a thing not to be bought, but borrowed ; 
and the charge for the loan of that bed-wrench was 
twopence. Chaldron Street was given to borrow- 
ing, and it seemed to be a street which did not lie 
easy in its bed, for it was always taking its bed 
down and putting its bed up again, the result being 
that John’s bed-wrench was in constant and urgent 
demand. Such has been the eagerness to secure 
the instrument, that two rival applicants have been 
known actually to wrench each other in the effort 
to possess it. 

One half of John’s shop was occupied by the 
stock, the other half formed the ordinary sitting- 
room. This latter room had a fire-place, surmount- 
ed by a mantle-shelf, on which stood several works 
of art in china; and its firniture consisted of two 
or three Windsor chairs, and a small round table. 
Little active domesticity was ever witnessed in this 
department except at the close of the day, when the 
family, coming from the coals, and the potatoes, 
antl the fire-wood, made a rush at the little round 
table, and scrambled for herrings and thick bread- 
and-butter and tea. At such times old Daddy, 
Martha's superannuated father, was to be seen sit- 
ting in an arm-chair by the side of the fire, his bald 
head encircled by a glory of.onions, and the coals 
rising on his right like a distant mountain range, 
put in as a back-ground to the picture. Those fam- 
ily banquets were sharp and short. All unneces- 
sary conveniences of luxury, such as knives and 
forks, slop-basing and the like, were dispensed 
with. Each one, as he finished his cup of tea, 
turned round and threw the dregs upon the heap 
of coals, and, when he had finished picking his 
herring, turned the other way and flung the bones 
into the fire. After the meal, Mr. Beadle was ac- 
customed to sit down opposite old Daddy, while 
Martha drew up between them, and devoted her- 
self to the mending of the family linen; but, as 
the number of chairs was limited, the younger 
branches of the family usually reclined, in the 
classic fashion, among the coals, from contact with 
which they derived a swarthiness of complexion 
which caused them to be known in the neighbor- 
hood as the ‘black Beadles.”. John and Marth» 
loved their offspring dearly, and would not have 
had any thing happen to one of them for the world ; 
but they began to find that they were increasing 
both in numbers and in appetite in a ratio altogeth- 
cr disproportionate to the development of the trade 
in coals and vegetables, notwithstanding that the 
rolling stock had been increased by a new truck 
and a second bed-wrench. John’s ambition had 
ofen taken a run at a horse and cart; but it had 
never been able to vault so high, and always fell 
beck wpon the truck and hart itself in the region 
of its dignity. A truck is not a glorious kind of 
vehicle—espccially a coal-truck. It is a vehicle 
that takes the pivement rather than the middle 
of the road, for choice, and although the thunder 
which it makes as it traverses the coal traps on 


. the pavement is considerate, it is not a source of 


pride to its owner. Besides, it does not warrant 
the assumption of that sceptre of authority, a 
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whip; and it is usually propelled by one of the 
human species. Well, it would never flo if we 
all had the same ambition. While some persons 
aspire to rule their fellow-men, there ‘are others 
who prefer to exercise authority over the bruges, 
in driving a horse and cart. This was John’s case. 
A horse and cart, with a corresponding increase of 
business, and a drive down the road to the Jolly 
Butchers on Sunday afternoon, with the missus in 
all her best by his side, and the kids, with their 
faces washed behind, like a pen of clean little pigs 
—this had been the dream of John’s life; but it 
was a dream that had not yet come true. Indeed, 
so far from this, John’s prospects were becoming 
darker than brighter every day. 

‘* What was to be done?” 

This question, which had long suggested itself 
both to John and Martha, found audible expression 
cne night, after the black Beadles had scampered 
away to their holes for the night. Old Daddy Dodd 
was sitting dozing in his chair by the side of the 
fire, and John and Martha were sitting opposite. 

It was John who propounded the question : 

‘* What was to be done?” 

Martha made no audible reply; but, after a 
pause, raised her eyes to John’s faee, and then 
looked across significantly at Daddy? 

John shook his head, and covered his face with 
his hand. 

“T have no right to ask you to do it any longer, 
John,” Martha said. ‘I had no right everto expect 
you to do it.” 

‘¢But it was my duty and my pleasure to do it, 
Martha,” John replied. ‘‘ He’s your father, and I 
couldn’t see the poor old man starve!” 

‘‘ But he needn't starve, you know, John,” Mar- 
tha said; and her lips trembled as she said the 
words, - 

. “IT know what you mean,” John returned ; ‘‘ but 
I can’t bear the thoughts of it. It’s not what 
ought to be, when he’s had a house of his own, 
and drove his own chay, and paid rates and taxes, 
and every comfort.” 

‘* Well, it is hard, when you think of it,” Martha 
replied, sadly; ‘‘and the drawing-room that we 
had, too, and the silver spoons, and the real china 
cups and saucers!” And at the thought of the 
china cups and saucers Martha dropped a tear. 

“Yes, it is hard,” John returned; ‘Sand that's 
why I have stood between him and i as long as 
I could.” 

“But you can’t stand between him and i any 
longer, John, and I mustn’t ask you to; it’s not 
fair to you, John, and you sha’n’t be burdened with 
him any longer.” 

Poor old Daddy was sitting dozing in his chair, 
blissfully unconscious of these deliberations, of 
which he was the subject. In his time Daddy had 
been in a good, though small way of business, in 
the carpentering line, combined with a little under- 
taking (which he undertook in his overtime, to 
oblige friends), and he had brought up a large fam- 
ily decently ; but his sons, who might have been 
ahelp to him in his declining years, emigrated, and 
died in foreign parts; and when the infirmities of 
age began to creep upon the old man, and he was no 
longer able to work with his own hands, he disposed 
of his business at an alarming sacrifice, and retired 
to live on his means. His means were small, but 
his rerhaining years were few; and, proceeding on 
his philosophical calculation, Daddy lived upon the 
principal instead of the interest (which he could 
not have lived upon at all), and lived longer than 
he calculated. Although Daddy disposed of his 
business, and let 1. carpenter’s shop, he still con- 
tinued to occupy the dwelling-house of which ‘it 
formed a*part, and this led many to believe that 
the old carpenter was pretty well off. His daugh- 
ter Martha shared in this impression, and was 
rather disposed to boast of the independent gent'>- 
man, ler father, and cherish expectations of an in- 
heritance. 

One day, about two years after Martha had been 
married to John Beadle, and shortly after she had 
prodigally presented John with the second pledge 
of her affection, old Daddy arrived at the empori- 
um, suffused with smiles. Martha thought he 
was going to present baby with the silver spoons. 
When the old man had settled himself in a chair, 
and recovered his breath, he said, with a pleasant 
chuckle, 

“I’ve got something to tell you, Martha.” 

‘* What is it, father ?” P 

‘“ Well, Martha, I’ve been looking in the to 
drawer, and—and—” 

“Yes, father, yes,” said Martha, eagerly, mak- 
ing quite sure now that baby was to have the 
spoons. 

‘I’ve been looking in the top drawer,” the old 
man repeated, ‘‘ and—and—” y 

“The spoons,”’ Martha suggested, as dutifully 
helping her poor old father in a difficulty. 

**No, not the spoons, Martha,” he said—“ the 
money.” 

‘* What about the money, father?” 

‘*Tt’s all gone, Martha!” 

‘*All gone! The money you've got to live 
upon, father!” cried Martha, hysterically—“ all 
gone ?” 

‘*Every farden,” said the old man. 

Martha could not believe it. She gave baby to a 
neighbor to mind, and insisted upon the old man 
going back with her to his lodging immediately. 
He gave her the key, and she tore open the top 
drawer in a frantic way. She seized the canvas 
bag in which the old man kept his money (for 
he had an unconquerable distrust of banks), and 
plunged her hand into it. Ske could feel nothing 
like coin. She turned the inside out and shook 
it—nothing fell out of it. She rummaged among 
the useless odds and ends in the drawer, and not a 
farthing could she find. Suddenly she paused, and 
said : 

“You've been robbed, father. Somebody's been 
at the drawer.” 

‘No, no, my dear, you mustn’t say that; no- 
body's been at the drawer but me. I've spent it all. 
There wasn’t much of it—only eighty pounds alto- 
gether, and it wouldn’t last foreyer. It’s me that’s 


lived too long, Martha ;” and the old man’sat down 
in a chair, and began to whimper and weep. 

Martha could only sit down and weep too. She 
was overwhelmed by the thought of her father’s 
destitution, and the prospect which lay before him, 
in his weak.old age. His money was all gone, and 
his few sticks of furniture, with the silver spoons, 
which were the only portion of his plate which re- 
mained, would scarcely realize enough to bury 
him 


This was sad news to tell Johff when he came in 
(from a moving job) to his dinner. Martha, by 
way of breaking it gently to him, hysterically 
shrieked out the tidings at the top of her voice, as 
John was coming in at the door. 

‘Oh, John, father’s money’s all gone!” she 

ied. 


Seeing that Martha was in a dreadful state of ex- 
citement about the matter, John, with a proper ap- 
preciation of artistic contrast, took the unwelcome 
announcement coolly. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘in that case we must keep 
him. He has nobody else to look to.” 

And so one day Jahn went over to Daddy’s house, 
sent for a broker, and disposed of all the things ex- 
cept the old man’s bed, which he dispatched by the 
truck to the emporium. That done, he locked the 
door, sent the key to the landlord, and taking the 
old man by the hand, led him to the shelter of the 
Broken-backed roof. Putting him into the old 
arm-chair by the fire, and patting him kindly on his 
bald head, he said : 

‘There, Daddy, consider yourself at home—pro- 
vided for for the rest of your life.” 

So it happened that John and Martha were bur- 
dened with old Daddy Dodd, in addition to their own 
numerous Offspring. And Daddy was a burden, 
though neither John nor Martha ever said so, even 
to each other. He was an expensive old man, for 
though he did not eat much, and was well content 
to share a bedroom with the boys, he had, consider- 
ing his circumstances, an unreasonable passion for 
snuff; and a glass of ‘‘six ale,” punctually. every 
morning at eleven o'clock, was absolutely necessary 
to his existence. The glass of six ale he would 
have, and he would have it nowhere but in the pub- 
lic house, standing at the pewter bar, according to 
a custom which he had most religiously observed 
for more than forty years. One of the inconven- 
iences of this requirement was that the old man had 
to be provided every morning with three-halfpence, 
in current coin of the realm; and another, which 
followed in the course of time, when the old man 
became decrepit and feeble—was that some one had 
to take him to the particular public house on which 
alone he would bestow his patronage (half a mile 
distant), and bring him back again. 

Still no word of complaint escaped either John or 
Martha, until their family increased to that extent 
when every half-penny became, as Martha said, an 

“object.” The crisis arrived that night, when 
John, in general but sign‘ficant terms, asked his 
vod wife what was to be done. 

“It is not fair to you, John,” Martha said, “and 
you sha’n’t be burdened with him any longer.” 
And, while the old man sat dozing in his chair, all 
unconscious, it was resolved between them, after a 
hard struggle on John’s part and many silent tears 
on Martha's part, that John should next day put 
old Daddy into the work-house.* The resolution 
was taken, and the old man slepton. Neither John 
nor Martha Med the courage to wake him. They 
were afraid that he might read their terrible inten-., 
tions toward him in their guilty faces. ‘J can not 
do it, Martha,” John said; and he made an excuse 
to go out of doors to smoke his pipe. Martha could 
not do it either, and sat waiting for the old man to 
wake, and presently he woke and called for her. 
She had withdrawn into the shade, and he could 
not see her with his dim old eyes. 

“Martha,” he said, “‘where are you? Come 
here and let me tell you what I’ve been dreaming 
about. Such a pleasant dream, my dear, about the 
old days when you was all at home! - I thought I 
saw you all round the table eating your Christmas 
dinners; and there was turkey and plum-pudding 
and all the nice things that we used to have, you 
know; and then I dreamed that I was taking you 
to the boarding-school, where you was for a twelve- 
month, you know; and—and, as we was driving 
down the Edgeware road in the chaise, John came 
up and wanted to borrow five pounds, just as he 
used to do, you know, and—and I lent it him, just 
as I used to do, and—and—but what's the matter 
with you, Martha? ‘re not crying, surely?” 

Poor old man, he knew what thorns he was 
planting in his daughter’s breast. She was crying, 
but she hid her tears, and said kindly it was time’ ’ 
for him to go to bed. : 

So, taking him by the hand, and leading him to 
7 ee” oe she put him to bed and tucked him uplike 
a child. 

When Martha went down stairs again John was 
timidly peeping in at the door. 

“Have you put him to bed, Martha?” he in- 


quired. 
“Yes, John.” 
‘*Do you think he suspected any thing?” 
‘Oh no, poor old dear!”- , 

“No, of course not, Martha,” John said, “he 
would never dream that we could be such monsters 
—but did he say —oe 2” 

“* Yes, he said, ‘ bless you, Martha, and God 
bless John, for all your kindness.’” 

John, whose heart was much too big for his other 
faculties, withdrew his head frovrvthe door, and 
vented his smitten feelings in a howl. 

John and Martha crawled up to bed that night 
with the sense of a premeditated crime weighing 
upon their souls. As they passed'the room where 
tie old man lay they turned away their faces. 

«Next. morning Martha dressed her old baby in his 
best clothes, crying over him all the while, and 
hidivg her tears as best she could. Daddy wanted: 
to. know if it was Sunday, that thev were putting 
on his best things, and Martha could not answer. 
Every innecent word be uttered was a reproach to 
her. She could not look at him at breakfast-time, 
neither could John. 











When breakfast was over, John said to the old 
man, in as cheerful a tone as he could command, 

“ Grandfather, I’m going to take you for a walk.” 

“That's kind of you, John,” said the old man, 

‘very kind.” 

“ Well, come along, grandfather ; here’s your hat 
and stick.” 

“Pm ready, John, quite ready. 
what’s the matter now, my dear?” 

Martha had her arms round his neck, kissing him, 

“‘Good-by, father,” she said, through her sobs, 
**Good-by.” 

She had resolved not to say it, but she couldn't 
help it. 

‘““Tut, tut, my dear,” said the old man, ‘‘ we are 
not going far. Are we, John?” 

‘No, grandfather, not very far.” 

* And we'll come back soon, won’t we, John ?” 

‘*Oh yes, grandfather,” John said; and the words 
almost choked him. : 

Martha whispered to the children to goand shake 
hands with their grandfather; and wondering what 
this unusual ceremony meant, they did as they were 
told, quietly and silently. 

The old man was as much puzzled as the children, 
and wanted to know if it was a birthday. John 
could not answer him; his heart was full and his 
utterance choked. Without another word he took 
the old man by the hand, and led him from the 
house; and Martha stood in the doorway, surround- 
ed by the children, looking after them sadly through 
her tears. It was barely a quarter of a mile to the 
work-house, but it was a long journey for Daddy, 
who was getting very frail now. He dropped his 
stick very often, and Jolin had to stoop and pick it 
uf for him, and there were dangerous crossings to 
pass, where it was necessary for John to siznal to 
drivers of vehicles to'draw up, and slacken speed 
until he carried the old man safely over to the other 
side of the road. Poor old Daddy, going to the 
work-house, was highly honored that day» The 
stream of traffic staid its current and diverted its 
course to let him pass. It couldynot have done 
more for the Lord Mayor. At length John, lead- 
ing his unconscious charge by the hand, arrived in 
froht of the work-house gates. © At the sight of the 
gloomy portal and the high !\lack wall, which shuts 
in life and shuts out hope, his resolution began to 
fail him. He stopped and hesitated. 

‘‘ Grandfather,” he said, ‘it’s about time for your 
glass of ale, ain’t it?” 

‘Well, yes, John, I think it’s getting on that 
way,” said the old man, in a cheery tone. 

‘* Will you take it here ?” John asked. 

“Ts this the Nag’s Head?” the old man ia- 
quired, 

The Nag’s Head was the house which he had 
‘*used” for forty years. 

‘*No, grandfather,” John said; ‘this is not the 
Nag’s Head; but they keep a good glass of alo 
here.” 

‘Well, just as you like,” Daddy assented. 

So John took the old man into a public house 
opposite the work-house gates, and gave him the 
usual] three-halfpence ; for it was Daddy’s pride al- 
ways to pay for his liquor with his own hand. 
While Daddy was sipping his ale John tossed off 
a couple of giasses of spirits; he was trving to screw 
his failing courage to the point. When the old 
vman had finished his glass John took him once ~ 
more by the hand, and hurriedly led him across 
the road. He was at the gate, hesitating, with a 
full heart, looking through a mist of tears at the 
handle of the work-house bell, inviting only tho 
clutch of despair, when the old man looked up in 
his face and said: 

“ Jobn |” 

‘*Yes, grandfather. 

‘* Ain’t this the work-house ?” 

Daddy’s look, his intimation that he knew where 
he was, the thought that he suspected his design, 
struck John to the heart; and he hurried the old 
man away from the gate. 

‘‘The work-house, grandfather, no, no!” John 
said; ‘‘ what made you think of that? Come, 
come away, come away ; we're going home, grand- 
father, going home as fast as we can.” 

John was so anxious to drag Daddy away from 
the spot that he fairly lifted him off his legs and 
carried him across the road. In his excitement and 
haste he quite forgot Daddy’s feeblenexs, and hur- 
ried him along at such a rate that the old man lost 
his breath, and was nearly falling. It was not un- 
til a street had been put between them and the 
work-house that John relaxed his speed and al- 
lowed Daddy to recover himself. After that he led 
him gently back to the emporium, took him in, and 
replaced him in his old chair by the fireside. 

“'T couldn't do it, Martha,” he said; ‘my hand 
was on the bell, when he looked up at me and spoke 
to me; and his look, and what he said, struck m 
to the heart. I couldn't do it. I felt as if I 
going to murder the poor old man. It’s worse than 
murder, Martha, to put a fellow-creature in yon- 
der ; it’s burying him alive!” 

. “But, John—” _ 

**T say it shall never be done by me, Martha,” 
John interposed, sternly. ‘We must do the best 
we can for him, and strive to the last to save him 
and ourselves from that disgrace.” 

An interchange of looks sealed the compact be- 
tween them—that Daddy was to have a home with 
them while they had a roof to call their own, and 
a loaf of bread to share with him. 

Old Daddy had not only been a considerable ex- 
pense to John and Martha, but during the winter 
months he had been much in the way. He was 
always pottering about in the shop, which being 
also the sitting-room, did not afford much scope for 
business and domesticity combined. But now the 
fine days were coming, and Daddy would be able to 
spend a good deal of his time out of doors. So, 
when the fine days came, little Benjy, John’s youn- 
gest but two, who was not old enough to be of any 
assi-tance in the business, was appointed to the sole 
and undivided duty of minding grandfather, and 
taking him for walks, when it was convenient to get 
him out of the way. Little Benjy, a little, large- 
headed, wise-looking boy of six years, was Daddy's 
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especial pet and favorite ; or, perhaps, it might have 
been said, so much more responsible a person was 
Benjy, that Daddy was /is pet and favorite. Be 
that as it would, they loved each other, and on fine 
davs, when the sun shone, it was their delight to 
wander hand in hand among the neighboring streets, 
prattling together like two children, and gazing in, 
with child-like wonder, at the pretty things in the 
shop windows. The people round about called 
them the Babes in the Wood, and old Daddy was 
certainly as much a babe as Benjy. He took the 
same interest in the contents of the toy-shops, and 
sighed as deeply as Benjy sighed to think that his 
youthful guardian could not become the possessor 
of a much-coveted toy-gun (with a pink stock), 
which went off with a spiral spring. In their wan- 
derings, day by day, the Babes saw many strange 
things, and studied the wonders of Somers Town 
with the deepest interest. It was their special de- 
light to stand before any open door or window which 
afforded them a view of a process of manufacture. 
Thev stood on gratings and listened to the rattle of 
sausage-machines “that went by steam,” Benjy 
informed his charge and pupil, who was not very 
wel] up in the modern arts and sciences; they 
gazed at the little men in shirt-sleeves and flat 
caps, who turned a miniature coffee-mill under a 
glass case at the grocer’s—such industrious little 
men, who always kept on grinding whether their 
master was in the shop or not, and never seemed to 
go home to their meals. They superintended the 
lowering of barrels into public house cellars, learn- 
ing the mysteries of the inclined plane, and specu- 
lating as to whether the barrels corffmined the par- 
ticular kind of six ale which grandfather liked; 
they watched the making of -hoes and the turning 
of wood, and were sometimes observed to be much 
absorbed in the flaying of sheep, a process which 
had a deep abstract interest for Benjy, while it set 
Daddy babbling about the delights—to him now 
purely visionary —of a boiled leg of mutton and 
caper sauce. 

In these wanderings Benjy was careful not to re- 
lease his hold of Daddy’s hand, for he was particu- 
larly enjoined never to leave him for a moment, and 
whatever he did not to let him tumble down. One 
mud ly day Benjy did let Daddy tumble, and a sad 
state of mind he was in for fear his mother should 
find it out. He did his best with his little cotton 
pocket-handkerchief to efface all traces of mud from 
Dad ‘y's trowsers; but he was afraid lest the old 
man might ‘tell on him.” Not that there was 
any want of loyalty between them, but Daddy was 
getiing so garrulous that he sometimes, quite un- 
intentionally, let out things which got Benjy into 
trouble; so, when any thing happened, Benjy was 
obliged to remind grandfather that he was not to 
tell. 

“You won't tell mother that I let vou fall in the 
mud, will you, grandfather ?” he would say, as they 
bent their steps homeward. 

‘Oh no, Benjy,” the cld man protested. 
I sha’n’t saya word about it.” 

At first, before complete confidence had been es- 
tablished between them, Benjy sought on one oc- 
casion to purchase his grandfather's silence with a 
penny (which he did not at that moment possess, 
bnt expected to have some day), but he had come 
to know now that the bond of love between them 
was strong enough to sustain their mutual devo- 
tion, except when it was occasionally loosened by 
an inadvertence, or a lapse of memory, which, in 
Daddy's case, was beyond the power of either love 
or money to control. Going home in the summer 
evenings, after their rambles, Daddy and Benjy had 
deeply interesting tales to tell the family of the 
wonders of the great world of Somers Town. 

Alas, that those relations should so often have 
fallen upon indifferent ears! But John and Mar- 
tha were becoming sullen and moody, a prey both 
of them to the deepest anxiety. The family was 
still increasing, but the business continued to resist 
all efforts in the direction of development. John 
was getting into debt at the coal wharf, and at the 
potato warehouse. The times were hard, and were 
coming on harder with the approach of winter. 
Coals were at eighteen-pence a hundred, potatoes 
ata penny a pound. The poor people couldn’t pay 
the price. Poor women came for a few pounds of 
coal and took them away in their aprons. There 
was scarcely any use for the truck. When coals 
were so dear and fires so small, Chaldron Street 
was a good deal given to warm itself in its bed, 
which thus became a permanent institution. The 
consequence to John was that his bed-wrench rust- 
ed in idleness, and in view of the oxyd which ac- 
cumulated upon it, it might be said to have been 
engaged in the disastrous occupation of eating its 
head off. The fortunes of the emporium were at a 
very low ebb; John and Martha could scarcely 
provide bare food for the family. The black 
Bea‘les, clamoring for victuals, and not finding 
satisfaction at the little round table, passed like a 
clond of locusts over the stock in the shop, and 
making short work of the carrots, attacked even 
the cabbage-leaves and the turnip-tops. - John and 
Martha were denying themselves day after day, 
that the old man might have a bit of something 
nice and nourishing. But things were coming to 
a crisis now. The coal-merchant, the potato-mer- 
chant, and the landlord, all three threatened proc- 
ess, and John was in hourly expectation of an exe- 
cution. All his striving had been of no avail to 
save ‘‘him and them from that disgrace.” It must 
come now. Nothing could avert it. 

One afternoon John was sitting on a stool, on 
the site of the mountain of coal, which had been 
removed to the last shovelful of dust (and, alas! 
the capitalist at the wharf had not the faith to re- 
place it), utterly dejected and dispirited. “It was a 
terrible trial for a strong man with a stout heart 
and a vigorous will to be thus beaten down and 
trampled under the feet of a crucl and relentless 
Fortune, whom he had wooed with all his art, and 
wrestled with all his strength. Poor John had re- 
cived so many heavy falls that the spirit was al- 
‘aost-crushed out of him. When he looked up and 
‘aw a strange man darkening his door he felt that 
“< lust blow was about to be struck. 
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“Come in,” he said; ‘don’t stand upon any 
ceremony, I beg; I’m quite prepared for you.” 

‘* Are you ?” said the man, curious] 

**Yes, I am,” John replied. 
rand as well as you do yourself.” 

‘Do you?” said the man, in the same tone. 

‘‘Do you come here to mock me?” cried John, 
angrily, rising and facing the intruder; ‘‘to mock 
me as well as ruin me.” 

‘*Mock you?” said the man. 

‘*Yes, mock me,” John repeated, in the same 

tone. 

‘*T did not come here to mack you; far from it,” 
‘the man returned. ‘‘In facty my business is not 
with you at all. I came to see Mr. Dodd, who was 
an old neighbor of mine.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Sir,” said John. “ You'll 
excuse me, I hope; but we are in great distress, 
and I expected nothing but bad news.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said the stranger, “‘ it 
is good news I bring you. You are Mr. Dodd’s 
son-in-law, are you not?” 

‘*T am, Sir, and I wish I were a richer son-in-law 
for bis sake,” John replied. 

‘* Perhaps there will be no need for that, for his 
sake,” the stranger returned. 

‘* What do you mean?” John asked. 

‘* Well, just this,” said the stranger. ‘‘A few 
days ago I noticed an advertisement in the paper 
addressed to Daniel Dodd, informing him that, if 
he applied to Mr. Johnson, solicitor, in Bedford 
Row, he would heer of something to his advantage. 
Now, thinking that the Daniel Dodd wanted might 
be my old neighbor, and knowing Mr. Jolinson, of 
Bedford Row, I called upon that gentleman and 
learned that the person wanted is Daniel Dodd, my 
old neighbor, and that under the will of his brother 
George, who died some time ago in India, he is en- 
titled to—” 

‘* Hold hard, Sir,” said John, grasping the stran- 
ger by the arm, and staring at him with fixed eyes. 
“You're not having a lark, a cruel lark with us, 
are you?” * . 

‘*God forbid,” said the stranger, gravely. 

“And answer me another thing, vr John con- 
tinued, in the same excited way. ‘‘ You're not out 
of your mind, are you?” 

“Certainly not,” returned the man. 

‘“* Very well,” said John ; ‘‘ you may go on.” 

“IT was going to say,” the stranger continued, 
“ethat under the will of his deceased brother 
George, who died some time ago in India, Daniel 
Dodd is entitled to five thousand pounds.” 

‘* Martha!” cried John to his wife, who was up 
stairs cleaning the rooms. 

“Yes, John. What is it?” 

‘*Father’s money’s come back again! Father's 
money’s come back again! Father’s money’s come 
back again!” And he shouted it over and over 
again up the stairs, and slapped the balusters every 
time to give it emphasis. 

**Are you gone mad, John?” was Martha’s re- 
ply, when she was allowed to speak. 

**You see, Sir,” said John to his visitor; ‘‘ she 
thinks I must be mad; no wonder if I thought you 
were mad. But here’s Daddy; he knows you, I 
dare say, and you can tell him; he often talked 
about his brother George who went to India; but I 
thought he had been dead long ago.” 

At that moment Daddy came in from oné of his 
walks with Benjy, and was told of his fortune. 

‘Dear me,” he said, sinking into his chair, 
‘* brother George is‘dead! Poor boy, poor boy!” 

The poor boy had died at the good old age of 
threescore and ten, but Daddy still thought of him 
as the lad in the blue jacket from whom he had 
parted at Wappiyg when they were boys. 

Not without many difficulties, long delay, and 
considerable cost, Daddy’s claim to the five thousand 
pounds was established. John gave all his time— 
utterly neglecting the emporium—to the prosecu- 
tion of the matter, and, oddly enough, in wooing 
Fortune in this most audacious and presumptuous 
manner, he proved successful; though, previously, 
when he had humbled himself in the dirt to implore 
her for a single smile, she had contemptuously 
passed onward, bespattering him with mud from 
her chariot-wheeJs. And one day John, knowing 
Daddy’s weakness, brought home the five thousand 
pounds all in notes in the very canvas bag which 
had been the old man’s bank in the days when he 
was well to do. 

“There, father,” said Martha, “‘ putting the bag 
in his hand. And now what will you do with it?” 

‘‘ What will I do with it?” said the old man. 
‘“‘T'll—I'll keep my promise to Benjy, and buy him 
that gun!” 

‘¢ But there’s more than will buy the gun, father.” 

“You don’t mean that, Martha?” said the old 


“T know your er- 


man. 
“Oh yes, father, a heap more.” 


‘‘Then,” said Daddy, “I'll give the rest to John’ 


to buy a horse and cart.” 

‘* But there’s more even than that, father; ever 
so much more.” 

‘Oh, well, you just keep that for yourself, Mar- 
tha, for taking care of your old father.” 

And Daddy, with no elaborate design, but with 
the simple innocence of a child, which is some- 
times wiser than the astute provisions of law, saved 
the dangerous formalities of will-making and the 
charges for legacy duty, by handing to his daugh- 
ter Martha the bag containing all his money. 

Before John even thought of his horse and cart— 
though that was lurking in a corner of his mind— 
he regained the tenancy of Daddy's old house, fur- 
nished it with as many of the old sticks as he could 
recover from the brokers’ shops, with many 
new ones besides for the drawing-room, when 
all was done, led Daddy back to his old quarters, 
and joined him there with Martha and all the family. 

But dotage had been coming upon poor old Daddy, 
and he could scarcely be made to understand the 
change which had taken place in his position. He 
came at last to fancy that it was a dream, and sit- 
ting by the fireside of an evening, and recognizing 
his old room peopled with the faces.of John and 
Martha and their children, he would tell his daughter 
to wake him up by-and-by. 





And so he went on dreaming, until one winter's 
night he woke up in a land where there was no 
more going to sleep. 

And the days of John and Martha are likely to 
be long and prosperous, for they honored their old 
father in his age and need, and the bread which 
they cast upon the waters has come back to them 
with a blessing. 


———— 


HOME AND #OREIGN GOSSIP, 


Gente reader, if a fit of the ‘‘blues” comes over you 
some day, and you ‘think God and the world have dealt 
hardly with you, take a trip to the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. It will quicken your sympathies 
and do you good. * . 

- Step into the Eighth Avenue cars, and ride up as far as 
they go—to Manhattanville, Do not be impatient if you 
have to wait a little here, Take a seat in the shelter car; 





or, if it is cold, there is a neat room near by where you 


are welcome to warm your toes while you watch for the 
omnjbus from Harlem. It soon comes, a dingy little 
cogch closely packed ; but never mind, here is half a seat 
vacant, and there will not be much room for the cold to 
enter. 

A drive through Carmansville would undoubtedly be de- 
lightful in summer as the street is lined with many trees, 
whose bare branches at this season stretch themselves 
shiveringly toward the sky. And while you are striving 
to imagine the change June will bring, the coach stops at 
the entrance gate of the grounds of the Institution, on 
Washington Heights, and a short walk brings you to the 
building itself. 

It happened to be on a Monday when we visited the In- 
stitution; but every nook and corner was as scrupulously 
peat-as if Monday were not the authorized scrubbing day 
throughout Christendom. We passed into some of the 
class-rooms. Intelligent looking lads and misses were 
solving questions in arithmetic at the blackboard. The 
teachers, a gentleman and a lady, were both mutes; but 
it was wonderfyl to see the ease and grace with which they 
communicated ideas and the readiness with which their 


pupils,received them. - 
In another room was a class of older pupiia, under the 


man had written the texts in French, and was said to be 
able also to write in Latin. 

One exercise was of a very novel and interesting char- 
acter. We had noticed a drwm on the table, and won- 
dered what use it could serve in such an institution. At 
a sign from their teacher several pupils turned to the 
blackboard, standing so that they could not see him. He 
asked us to mention some word;,and then he slowly 
spelled that word by short beats on the drum, using the 
same symbols for each letter as are used by the operators 
on the electric telegraph. Though the pupils heard not, 
some wonderful sensation gave them information, and they 
wrot® each letter as it was indicated by the drum. Simi- 
lar exercises were repeated several times, and seemed the 
more strange since the experiment was tried for the first 
time only five days before. 

Our party having been introduced to the class, some of 
the young ladies wrote a graceful welcome, showing at 
once ready thought and quick appreciation of ideas. 


Yet no word. A sudden silence; but there is no bowed 
head, only an earnest turning of every eye to the superin- 
tendent, while, in the language of signs, he in- 
voked a blessing. Then a clatter of knives andplates— 
they unconsciously making more noise than would four 
hundred talkers. The dinner is plain, yet substantial, 
and evidently well prepared. 

We take our leave marveling at the intelligence and 
quickness—the grace of expression and motion—the cheer- 
fulness and happiness which characterize those deaf mutes, 
who, though unfortunate, are yet fortunate in the educa- 
tion they receive in that institution. 


The opening of a new hotel in the Central Park will be 
a matter of much interest to many who seek recreation in 
that vicinity. It has long been the design of the Com- 
missioners to erect a spacious hotel within the limits of 
the Park, Instead, however, they have repaired and re- 
modeled a cluster of buildings opposite One Hundredth 
Street, recently occupied by the Sisters of Charity, and 
known as “St. Vincent's.” The older parts of this series 
of buildings are full of historic interest. It stood before 
the Revolution and was known as the M‘Gowan House. 
It was occupied by the British officers when they held pos- 
session of the city; and when the British evacuated New 


about the temperatu an of thirty-two degrees, os 
ne re two 4 
sons are in the habit of rubbing the frozen or benum 
flesh with snow. 


He who would thrive must rise at five, 


it must follow, naturally, 
He who'd thrive more must rise at four; 


And who this latter would outdo 
Will rouse him at the stroke of two. 


And, by way of climax to it all, it should be held good 
that 


He who'd never be outdone 

Must ever rise as soon as one. 
But the best illustration would be— 

He who'd flourish best of all 

Should never go to bed at all. 
. The following ad int ent from a popular London 
gazette, gives the answer to a question often asked now- 
adey-, ** Where do all the waterfalls come from ?” 








HIGNONS! CHIGNONS! CHIGNONS! For Sale, 
Order of Government, several ewt. of Harm cut from 
the of Femare Convicts in conformity with the 
established in Her Majesty's Jails throughout 
the United Kingdom. In Lots, of ev description of 
color. The attention of Prerveuizr . Prercunas, and 
others is invited to this opportunity of securing an ade- 
quate Supply of Material for the mannfacture of Cu. 
GNons of every Shade and Hue. A Liberal Allowance will 
be made to Purcuasens on taking a QuaNnTITY.—N.B. Tho 
whole of the Haig, representing the average County Caop 
of the United Kingdom, has been carefully subjected to a 
DisinFgcTING Process and exposed te a temperature of 
212° Fahrenheit. 

As the veracityof this advertisement may be questioned, 
we mention that the gazette in which it appears is one of 
the most reliable in London, and is published at ** Punch 
Office, 85 Fleet Street,” where further inguiry can be 
made if desired. 


At this season of the year a good many novelties in the 
way of fashion come from London and Paris, Among the 
new styles of materials for dresses it is said that black 
and gold colored silk will be very generally worn during 
the winter months, for ordinary afternoon wear ; the yel- 
low, or rather pale orange stripe, being narrow, conse- 
quently the color is not the least conspicuous. The dresses 
are trimmed with black silk and with narrow silk braid, 
which matches the gold stripe, sewn on half an tach from 
the edge of the black silk bands. The revers for the front 
of the bodice are made with the black silk and narrow 
braid; a band of the same is placed round the epaulet 
and cuff of the coat-shaped sleeve, aud a waistband is like- 
wise formed with the same materials, As a fact worth 
mentioning, it should be observed that wide waistbands 
are going out of fashion, and that, besides being made con- 
siderably narrower, they are now fastened at the left side 
of the waist with a rosette, but without ends. 

As collars are worn large and pointed in front, and ‘‘e- 
creasing to infinitesimal dimensions at the back, many 
young ladies are wearing loops and long streamers of uar- 
row ribbon at the back of their dresses. These ribbons 
are stitched to the top of the bodice in the centre of the 
back, the loops hang downward, and the streamers, al- 
though narrow, are a yard and a quarter in lepgth, con- 
sequently fall.far below the waist. The ribbon should 
match either the dre= or the trimming; thus with the 
black-and-gold striped dresses it would be either black 
velvet, or silk with gold-golored silk edges. 

Sashes with wide ends are very much worn at present 
with dressy outdoor toilets, and likewise with evening 
toilets. They have usually three ends to them, and the 
richest are made of velvet. Imagine three square ends, 
longer at the back than the front, studded with either jet 
or steel beads, and finished off with two lace flounces; 
this, made in either black or cerise velvet, enlivens ad- 
mirably an evening dress which has lost somewhat of its 
freshness. Thesé wide sashes are now always fustened on 
to a small velvet corselet studded with beads to match. 
Sashes made of silk are cut with pointed ends, and finished 
off at the points with gold tassels, beads, or fringe. 

Many very handsome and novel mantles for evening 
wear have lately made their appearance ; they are trimmed 
with loops and ends of ribbon, arranged much fa the same 
style as those worn out of doors, only the ribboms are wider, 
and consist of white moire embroidered with gold. 

The official receptions at the Tuileries on the first days 
of the new year were conducted with the usual 
cence; the court mourning being partially laid aside. 
There were come striking toilets, A young Belgien lady, 
who was presented, wore a train of white crépe lisse puffed 
all over, apd in the hollow between every puffing « black 
velvet This -train was fastened on a 
crépe lisse dress, cut in the Princesse form, and trievmed 
all down the centre of the front with bouquete of chrysav- 
themums instead of with large buttons, as is usual with 
that style of dress. The head-dress was composed of & 
bandeau of chrygauthemums, and of a pearl and amethyst 
comb. This toflet was considered to be in most exqulsite 
taste. A white faille train, worn by « beautifal German 

bees 


with gold cord and violet chenille teseels. Ottier*trains 
were ornamented with wide saghes having three or four 
ends, and these sashes had a very good effect, as they 
trimmed the centre of the train. 

At a Christmas-eve party which was given at the Tuil- 
erjes, and to which only the most intimste among the 
Court circle were invited, the Empress wore a most charm- 
ing toilet. It consisted of white tulle, with sprays of foll- 


satin cress, with a talle tunic, and over the tulle a cont- 
taii basque, made of white satin trimmed with lace; a jet 
gimp heading the lace. A diamond and emerald comb in 
the hair, and a diamond necklace round the throat. 


A curious custom is kept up among the Saxon pexeantry 
in some parts of England. On the morning of their mar- 
riage the bride sends her betroghed a shirt of her own 

The whole of the bosom is cunningly embroid- 
ered in the form of the carnation and the rose; alse ears 
of corn are represented ; the ruffles, too, are composed of « 
delicate sort of lace-work. This garments kept the whole. 
life long—“‘it is worn at the first marriage festival, and 
again put on when death comes to summon the old gray. 
headed man to be wedded to eternity.” 





Dr. BARTH, THE AFRICAN 
TRAVELER. 


Dr. Hervnicu Bartn, the great and successful 
explorer of Northern and Central Africa, is so well 
known by his travels to the whole civilized world 
that we can not pass in silence over his premature 
death, which occurred in Berlin on the 25th of No- 
vember last. His great work, although so large 
as not to have been read as extensively as one a 
third as large would have been, is the best portrait 
of bis character ; showing alike his.modesty, good 
sense, courage, confidence, and Germany 


has sent out some of the best, if not the very best, 
equipped travelers of modern times. It would be 
hard to find names which in this can stand 


before Nresvuk, Forsren, Seerzen, 





Northern aud 


Basin, as well as the exploration of 
Northern Cantral Africa, doing in both a work 
which had been accomplished by no polleomer 
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His first great work is much less familiarly known | 
among us than the second, and for this reason I may 
allude more fully to it, as, after all, it was the na- 
tural goal of all his earlier years. Banrru’s career 
may be divided into two sections, one of which was 
completed, the other of which was left incomplete. 
The goal of his youth was to examine the Medi- 
terranean Basin, the geographical mother, as he 
thought, of all civilization. The goal of his later 
years was to prepare a grammar of the North Af- 
rican languages, a work for which his philological 
attainments eminently fitted him. This work has 
been left incomplete, and I know not who can walk 
in his footsteps and bring it to a conclusion. 

The son of a prosperous Hamburg merchant, 
3ARTH enjoyed the advantages of pecuniary inde- 
pendence his whole life long. While at school in 
his native city he was remarkable for the same 











gualities which characterized him as a man—mod- 
esty, reserve, boldness, zeal, industry, and talents, 
He entered Berlin University in 1839, and studied 
philology and geography mainly, his instructors be- 
ing the eminent Boeks, Curtivs, Grom, and Rrt- 
rER. His desire to see something even then of the 
Mediterranean Basin led him to Italy and Sicily, 
where he spent four months, and where he con- 
ceived the plan, to be executed at the close of his 
academical career, of following the whole course of 
Pheenician colonization on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. This goal he kept steadily in sight. In 
1845 he went to England, acquired the Arabic lan- 
guage, took letters to the English consuls of the 
Levant, and then set out on his first great tour. 
He passed rapidly through France, over the Pyre- 
nees, and spent four weeks ut Madrid. Thence he 
journeyed on to Cadiz and Tarik, where his true 
tour commenced. Here, at the pillars of Hercules, 
he was at an outpost of European travel. My brief 
space will only allow my giving the slightest ab- 
stract of his course. He touched the African coast 
at Tangier, passed on to Tunis and Tripoli, ex- 
plored the ruins of Carthage and Utica, Cyrene and 
Barca, Arriving on the Egyptian frontier, he was 
attacked by Bedouins, wounded, and robbed of ev- 
ery thing valuable, including, what he most prized— 
his note-book filled with observations on the way 
The work which he wrote and published after his 
return shows the excellence of his memory; and 
happily he had been in constant intercourse with 
his brother, Captain Scuvsert of Dresden, and 
the letters to him proved of unexpected value after 
the loss of the original notes. 

He passed tip the Nile to the second Cataract, 
then through Arabia Petraa, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor, and so back to Berlin, where he became-a 
lecturer at the University, aud prepared the first 
volume of his traveis. The cost of the whole ex- 
pedition was $11,000 gold. It was worth all it 
cost to him, however, as a preparation for the next 
expedition, which was the great work of the next 
few years, 

It is impossible for me, knowing Dr. BartH as 
well as I did, to condense the matter which would 
be interesting to American readers into the brief 
Space at my command, His own volumes contain, 
however, a full transcript of his later African life. 
That work was written in English as well as Ger- 
man by Barru, who spoke and wrote our language 
perfectly. During the last five years he has been 
Professor in Berlin University. At the time of his 
death (which was caused by a mistake of his physi- 
cian, who gave him six grains of tartar emetic to 
relieve a slight attack of dyspepsia) he was lectur- 
ing on the Mediterranean Basin, and preparing his 
work on the languages of Northern Africa. It ag- 
gravates his loss immeasurably to think that he was 
murdered, but it is too late to save him. Ihada 
long conversation with him less than a week be- 
fore his death. He was then in perfect health. 





His bronzed face still bore the impress of African 
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travel, as well as of the journey through Albania, 
which he made this last summer. He called him- 
self perfectly well ;.and he who was spared while 
both his companions, Rrcuarpson and Onerwea, 
succumbed to the African climate, lived to fall by 
the carelessness, not of an apothecary’s clerk, but 
of an educated physician. 

The portrait of Bart, on page 84, 1s from a very 
accurate photograph taken a few years before his 
death. He was of medium height, thickly and strong- 
ly built, with a noble brow, deep though not large 
eyes, areticent manner, and great modesty in speak- 
ing of his @wn achievements. He used to be a 
great admirer of England and the English, but 
within the last few years his admiration had much 
subsided; but he continued the friend of America 


and Americans. He went seldom into society ; and “ 


it is worthy of record that the last time when he 
appeared in a social gathering was just one week 
before his death, at a soirée of Americans at Gov- 
ernor Wricut’s. Dr. BARtu was never married ; 
but his life was not without its romantic side, a dis- 
appointment in love having been the impelling cause 
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of his joining the African expedition. The same 
mighty passion whith made Kérner a soldier made 
BarTH an explorer. 


Berwin, Jan, 6, 1866. - W. L. Gace. 





TOM, THE BLIND NEGRO PIANIST. 


Tus extraordinary boy, who has for several 
months astonished and delighted the thousands who 
have had the good fortune to witness the astound- 





ing demonstrations of his wonderful genius, was 
born near the city of Columbus, in the State of 
Georgia, about the 25th of May, 1849. Shut out | 
from all knowledge of the external world but such 
as could be acquired by hearing and by touch, his 
whole being seemed to be open to and occupied by 
touch and sound. No matter what its character; 
the moan of pain, the cry of anger, the harsh grating | 
of the corn-sheller, the roar of the thunder, and the 
soft breathings of the flute, all were music to him. 
Before he was two years of age BLinp Tom sung 
every thing he heard. When the young ladies of 


the family, upon their return from school, sat upon 
the steps and sung, Tom came and sung with them ; 
and such were the facility and correctness with 
which he took up the air, that they were impressed 
with the belief that he did not have to learn the 
tune, but that upon hearing the first note he knew 
intuitively the balance. Soon without knowing, 
but from the promptings of nature, that there was 
any such thing, he began to sing seconds. 

At about four years of age he heard the sound of 
a piano for the first time. Upon the arrival of the 
instrument he was amusing himself as usual in the 
yard. The first touch of the keys brought him into 
the parlor , he was permitted to run his fingers over 
the keys simply to gratify his curiosity, and to in- 
dulge his propensity to make a noise; this luxury 
he enjoyed occasionally only, as he could chance to 
find the parlor empty and the piano open. Very 
soon, however, between midnight and day, he found 
his way into the parlor, the piano having been left 
open, and the young ladies were awakened by the 
sound cf the instrument. To their astonishment 
they heard Tom playing one of their pieces; and 
the coming of morning found him still at the piano. 
After this he was allowed to play occasionally, and 
his powers were so rapidly and.so astonishingly de- 
veloped that in a little time he was permitted to go 
to the piano at his pleasure. From that day he has 
played every thing he has heard. He is still develop- 
ing new and startling powers, the existence of which 
has been heretofore unknown to the musical world, 
and the possession of which seems to have been 
vouchsafed by the power of God to Tom alone. 

Seventeen teachers of music in Philadelphia 
spontaneously testify over their own signatures as 
follows: © 

* The undersigned find it impossible to account for these 
immense results upon any hypothesis growing out of the 
known laws of art and science. In the numerous tests to 
which Tom was subjected in our presence, or by us, he in- 
variably came off triumphant. Whether in deciding the 
pitch or component parts of Chords the most difficult and 
dissonant, whether in repeating with correctness and pre- 
cision any pieces, written or impromptu, played to him 
for the first and only time, whether in his improvisations 
or performances of compositions by TuaLBere, Gort- 
BCHALK, ASCHER, VERDI, and others—in fact, under every 
form of musical examivation (and the experiments are too 
numerous to enumerate), he showed a power and capacity 
ranking him among the most wonderful phenomena re- 
corded in musical history.” 

Buiixp Tom plays with wonderful effect some 
pieces of his own composition. One of these he 
composed when he was not yet five years old. It 
was immediately after a storm, and he called it, 
“What the wind, the thunder, and the rain said 
tohim.” Another he composed after hearing the 
various excited accounts of the first Bull Run bat- 
tle. The imitation of the setting out and approach 
of both armies, the skirmishing, the fight, the whis- 
tle announcing the approach of Kirpy Sm1tn’s re- 
inforcements, and the terrible retreat, is wonder- 
ful, and brings tears to the eyes of his audience. 
He plays a variety of the most difficult music of the 
great authors, with a delicacy of touch and a power 
of expression Such as is rarely heard. Biixp Tom, 
we are informed, goes to Europe in Spring. 

* 


‘ 
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SKATING IN CHICAGO. 
OrHER cities besides New York have their skat- 








| ing ponds, though they do not rival in size our Cen- 


tral Park lakes. We give on page 93 a represent- 
ation of the interior of the “Great Skating Rink” 
at Chicago. This is the largest institution of the 
kind in this country, covering 18,100 square feet of 
surface. Here are daily and nightly congregated 
the élite of the City of the Lakes, and the scene rep- 


| resented by our artist when the waltzers are in mo- 


tion and the fancy skaters are showing their skill, 
all under a flood of light from reflectors above, is 
brilliant in the extreme. 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 





CUAPTER I. 
THE LETTER. 


I pavsen suddenly in my work. Over 2 year's expe- 


rience ia the Dead Lotter office had given a mechanical 
re iity to my movements in opening, noting, and classi- 
fyius tue contents of tue bundle: ! mos and, so far 


from there being any thing exciting to the curiosity or 
fnteresting to the mind in the employment, it was of the 


?pos? monuvtonous character, 
The 1 ter which I held in my paralyzed fingers when 
he co abrupily ceased their dextrous movements was 


~wntainel in a closely-sealed envelope, y. owed by time, 
ind Yrected ina p-culiar hand to* John Owen, Peekskill, 
Sow ¥ "and the date on the stamp was “ October 18, 
bot vaking the leitertwo year: old. I know not what 
mi -ynetism passed from it, putting me, as the cpirituatists 
say, on rapport’ with it: I had not yet cut the lappet, and 
the only thing I co ld fix upon as the canse of my attrac. 
tion was that at the daie indicated on the envelope I had 
ben a resident of Blonkville, twenty miles from Peeks- 
kill—and something ab-ut that date! 

Yet this was no excnve for my agitation: I was not of 
an inquisitive disposition ; nor did ** John Owen" belong 
to the circle of my acquaintance. I sat there with such 
astrange expression upon my fuce that one of my“fellows, 
remarking my mood, exclaimed, jestingly, 

“What is it, Redfield? A check for a hundred thou. 
sand?" My 

I'm sure I don't know; I haven't opened it,” I an- 
swered at random; and with this I cut the wrapper, im- 
pelled by some strongly-defined, irresistible influence to 
read the time-stained sheet inclosed. It ran in this wise: 









** Dear Str,—It's too bad to disappoint you. Could not 
execute your order, as every body concerned will discover. 
What a charming day !—good for taking a picture. That 
old friend I introduced you to won't tell tales, and you 
hed not better bother yourself to visit him. The next 
time you find yourself in his arms don't feel in his left- 
hand pocket for the broken tooth-pick which I lent him 
He is welcome to it. If you're at the place of payment I 
sha’n't be there, not having fulfilled the order, and having 
given up my emigration project, much against my will; 
80 govern yourself accordingly. Sorry your prospects are 
80 poor, and believe me, with the greatest possible esteem, 

** Your disappointed NEGOTIATOR.” 


To explain why this brief epistle, neither Incid nor in- 
teresting in itself, should affect me as it did, I must go 
back to the time at which it was written, 





CHAPTER II. 
EVENTS OF A NIGHT. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of a cloudy, windy autumn 
day, that I left the office of John Argyll, isq., in his com- 
pauy, to take tea and spend the evening in his family. I 
was a law-student in the office, and was favored with more 
than ordinary kindness by him on account of a friendship 
which had existed between him and my deceased father. 
This bejag Saturday, I was expected to go home with him 
and stay over Sunday if I liked. 

We quickened our steps as a few large drops were sprin- 





kled over us out of the darkening clouds, ~ 

Entering the parlors, we found no one but James, a 
nephew of Mr. Argyll, a young man of about my own age, 
lounging upon a sofa, 

** Where are the girls?" 

‘*They haven't descended from the heavenly regions 
Fet, uncle,"’ 

‘* Dressing themselves to death, I expect: it’s Saturday 
evening, I remember,” smiled the indulgent father, pass- 
ing on into the library. 

Laat down by the weet window, and looked out at the 
coming sturm. I did not like James Argyll much, nor he 
me; so that, as much as we were thrown together, our in- 
tereourse continued constrained. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he seemed in excellent spirits, persisting in talking 
on all kinds of indifferent subjects despite of my brief re- 
plies. I was wondering when Lleanor would make her 
appearance. 

At lust she came, I heard her silk dress rustle down 
the stairs, and my eyes were upon her when she entered 
the room, She was dressed with unusual care, and her 
face wore a brilliant, expectant smile. The smile was for 
neither of us. Perhaps James thought of it; I am sure I 
did, with secret snffering—with a sharp pang which I was 
aetiawed of, and fought fuwardly to conquer. 

Presently she came to the window, and as she stood by 
my side a burst of zlory streamed through the fast-closing 
clouds, enveloping her in a golden atmosphere, tinting her 
biack hair with purple, flushing her clear cheeks and the 
pearls about her throat, The fragrance of the rose she 
wore on her breast mingled with the light. Fora moment 
I was thrilled and overpowered ; but the dark-blue eyes 
were not looking on me: they were regading the weather. 

“How provoking that dt should rain to-night!" she 
said; and as the slight cloud of vexation swept over her 
feoe the blackness of night closed over the gleam of sunset 
20 suddenly that we could hardly discern cach other. 

-* The rain will not keep Moreland away,” I answered. 

“Ofcourse not; but i don't want him to get wet walk- 
ing up from the dépét; and Billy lias put up the carriage 
in vic w of the storm.” 

At that moment a wild gust of wind smote the house so 
tiat it shook, and the rain came down with a roar that 
was deafening. Eleanor rung for lights, 

For the next half hour the rain came down in wide 
sheets, flapping against the windows, as the wind blew it 
hither and thither. James continued at the Piano, and 
Kleenor moved restlessly about, stealing glances now and 
tuco at her tiny watch. 

All at once there occurred one of those pauses which 
p evede ‘he fresh outbreaking of a storm. As if startled 

y the sudden lull, James Argyll paused in his playing. 
Joet then the shrill whistle of the locomotive pierced the 
silence with more than usual power, us the evening train 
swept around the curve of the hill not a quarter of a mile 
away, and rushed on into the dépét in the lower part of 
the village. 

Plesnor, with maiden artifice, took up a book, and com- 
pose! herself to pretend to read; she would not have her 
lov r to know that she had been so restless while await- 
ing his coming. Only Mary fluttered about like a hum- 
ming-bird, diving into the sweets of things, the music, 
the flowers, whatever had honey in it, and teasimg me in 
the intervals. 

T have said that I loved Eleanor. I did, secretly, in 
silence and regret, against my judgment and will, and be- 
cause T could not help it. I was quite certain that James 
loved her also, and I felt sorry for him; sympathy was 
taught me by my own sufferings, though I had never felt 


attracted toward his character: He seemed to me to be 
rather sullen in temper, as well as selfish; and then 
again I reproached myself for uncharitableness ; it might 
have been his circumstances which rendered him morose 
—he was dependent upon his uncle—and his unhappiness 
which made him appear unamiable. 


I loved, without a particle of hope. Eleanor was en- 
gaged to a young gentleman in every way worthy of her; 
of fine demeanor, high social position, and unbiemished 
moral character. As much as her many admirers may 
have envied Henry Moreland, they could not dislike him. 
To see the young couple together was to-feel that theirs 
would be one of those ‘matches made in heaven'’—in 
age, character, worldly circumsta@mces, beauty, and culti- 
vation there was a rare correspondence. 

Mr. Moreland was engaged with his father in a bank- 
ing business in the city of New York. They owned a 
summer villa in Blankville, and it had been during his 
weeks of summer idleness here that he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Eleanor Argyll. 

At this season of the year his business kept him in the 
city; But he was in the habit of coming out every Satur- 
day afternoon and spending sabbath at the house of Mr. 
Argyll, the marriage which was to terminate a betrothal 
of nearly two years being now not very far away, On 
her nineteenth birthday, which came in December, Elea- 
nor was to be married. 

Despite the watching and waiting, young Moreland did 
not arrive that night. Eleanor endeavored to conceal her 
disappointment under a pretence of gayety, and we passed 
a merry, if not a happy evening. it wa8 late when we 
retired. I never heard it rain as it did that night; the 
water came down in solid masses, and, occasionally, the 
wind shook the strong mansion as if it were a child. 


While we were at breakfast the following morning, the 
servant brought in a message from a man at the door, 
who wanted to see Mr. Argyll in haste—who was some- 
what surprised at the summons, this being Sunday. He 
went into the hall, and two miutes later I also was sum- 
moned. The news which awaited me was this: Henry 
Moreland was dead. His body had been foun on the 
road shortly after daybreak, aud had been taken into the 
hotel by the railroad depot. 

‘They wart you to come down to the inquest,” said 
the messenger; ‘‘they think it's a fit; there’s no mark 
of any thing.” ° 

Mr. Argyll and I looked at each other. Our first 
thought was of Eleanor. He gave the frightened serv- 
ant, who had overheard what was said, strict orders to 
admit no one until our return, nor permit any one to ap- 
proach Miss Argyll, and not to breathe a word of what he 
knew to any one in the house. 

Hastening to the hotel, already surrounded by many 
people, we found the distressing wessage too true. Upon 
a lounge, in a private sitting-room, lay the body of Hen- 
ry Moreland! ‘The coroner and a couple of physicians 
had already arrived. It was tu.. ~~inion that he had 
died from natural causes, as there w.. “he least evi- 
dence of violence to be seen. The face wa, .2nt as 
in slumber ; we could hardly believe him de, il we 
touched the icy forehead, about which the thick ringlets 
of brown hair clung, saturated with rain. 

‘* What's this ?" exclaimed one, as we began to relieve 
the corpse of its wet garments, for the purpose of a far- 
ther examination. It was a stab in the back. Not a 
drop of blood—only a small triangular hole in the cloak, 
through the other clothing, into the body. The investi- 
gation soon revealed the nature of the death-wound ; it 
had been given by a fine, sharp dirk or stiletto. So firm 
and forcible had been the blow that it had pierced the 
lung and struck the rib with sufficient force to break the 
blade of the weapon, about three quarters of an inch of 
the point of which was found in the wound. Death must 
have been instantaneous. The victim had fallen forward 
upon his face, bleeding inwardly, which accounted for no 
blood having been at first perceived ; and as he had fall- 
en, so he had lain through all the drenching storm of that 
miserable night. When discovered by the first passer- 
by, after daylight, he was lying on the path, by the side 
of the street which led up in the direction of Mr. Argyll’s, 
his traveling-bag by his side, his face to the ground. The 
bag was not touched, neither the watch and money on his 
person, making it evident that robbery was not the ob- 
ject of the murderer. 


A stab in the back, in the double darkness of night and 
storm! What enemy had Henry Moreland, to do this 
deed upon him? 

It is useless now to repeat all the varying coujectures 
rising in our minds, or which continued to engross the 
entire community for weeks thereafter. It became at 
once the favorite theory of many that young Moreland 
had perished by a stroke intended for some other person. 
In the mean time, the news swept through the village 
like a whirlwind, destroying the calmness of that Sabbath 
morning, tossing the minds of people more fearfully than 
the material tempest had tossed the frail leaves. Mur- 
der! and such a murder in such a place!—not twenty 
rods from the busiest haunts of men, on a peaceful strect 
—sudden, sure, unprovoked! People looked behind them 
as they walked, hearing the assassin’s step in every rus- 
tle of the breeze. Murder !—the far-away, frightful idea 
had suddenly assumed a real shape—it seemed te have 
stalked through the town, entering each dwelling, stand- 
ing by every hearth-stone. 

While the inquest was proceeding, Mr. Argyll and my- 
self were thinking more of Lleanor than of her murdered 
lover. 

‘““ This is wretched business, Richard,” said the father. 
‘“*T am so unnerved I can do nothing. Will you tele- 
graph to his parents for me” 


His parents—here was more misery. J bad not thought 
of them. I wrote out the dreadful message which it 
ought to have melted the wires with pity to carry. 

‘**And now you must go to Eleanor. She must not 
hear it from strangers; and I can not—Richard!—you 
will tell her, will you not? I will follow you home im- 
mediately, as soon as I have made arrangements to have 
poor Henry bronght to our house when the inquest is 
over."’ 





CHAPTER III, 
THE FIGURE BENEATH THE TREES. 


Tr was late in the afternoon before the body could be 
removed from the hotel where the coroner's inquest was 
held. I asked James to go with me and attend upon its 
conveyance to Mr. Argyll’s. He declined, upon the plea 
of being too much unstrung to go out. 

As the sad procession reached the garden in front of 
the mansion with its burden, I observed, in the midst of 
several who had gathered about, a woman, whose face, 
even in that time of preoccupation, arrested my attenti 


Once she started toward us, and then shrunk back again. 
By her dress and general appearance she might have been 
a shop-girl. I bad never seen her before. 

* ‘That girl,” said a gentfeman by my side, ‘‘ acts queer- 
ly. And, come to think, she was on the train from New 
York yesterday afternoon. Not the one ‘poor Moreland 

“came in; the one before. I was on board myself, and no- 
ticed her particularly as she satfacing me. She seemed 
to have some trouble on her mind.” 

I seldom forget faces, and I never forgot hers. 

+] will trace her out,” was my mental resolve. 

We passed on into the house, and deposited our charge 
in the back parlor. I thought of Eleanor, as she had 
walked this room just twenty-four hours ago, a brilliant 
vision of love and triumphant beauty. Ay! twenty-four 
hours ago this clay before me was as resplendent with life, 
as eager, as glowing with the hope of the soul within it! 
Now, all the hours of time would never restore the tenant 
to his tenement. Wuo had dared to take upon himself 
the responsibility of unlawfully and with vivlence eject- 
ing this human soul from its house? 

I shuddered as I asked myself the question. Somewhere 
must be lurking a guilty creature, with a heart on fire 
from the flames of hell, with which it had put itself in 
contact. 

Then my heart stood still within me—all but the family 
had been banished from the apartment—her father waz 
leading in Mleanor. With a «low step, clinging to his arm, 
she entered; but as her eyes fixed themselvee upon the 
rigi’ outlines lying there beneath the funeral pall, she 
sprang forward, casting berself upon her lover's corpse. 
Before, she had been silent; now began a murmur of woe 
so heart-rending that we who listened wished ourselves 
deaf before our ears had heard tones and sentences which 
could never be forgotten. It would be useless for me, a 
man, with a man’s language and thoughts, to attempt to 
repeat what this brokeu-hearted woman said to her dead 
lover. 
~ It was not herwords so much as it was her pathetie tones. 

She talked to him as if he were alive and could hear her. 
She was resolved to make him hear and feel her love 
through the dark death which was between them. 

* Ah, Henry,” she said, in a low, caressing tone, press. 
ing back the curls from his forehead with her hand, ** your 
hair is wet still. To think that you should lie out there 
al] night—all night—on the ground in the rain. and I not 
kgow of it! I, to be sleeping in my warm bed—actually 
sleeping, and you lying out in the storm, dead. That is 
the strangest thing! that makes me wonder—to think I 
could! Would you guess, I was vexed at you last even- 
ing because you didu't come? It was that made me so 
gay—not because I was happy. Vexed at you for not com- 
ing, when you could not come because you were dead!" 
and she laughed. 

As that soft, dreadful laughter thrilled through the 
room, with a groan Mr. Argyll arose and went out; he 
could bear no more. Disturbed with a fear that her rea- 
son was shaken, I spoke with Mary, and we two tried to 
lift her up, and persuade her out of the room. 

**Oh, don’t try to get me away from him again,” she 
pleaded, with a quivering smile which made us sick. 
**Don't be troubled, Henry. I'm not going—I'm not /" 

The kisses; the light, gentle touches of his hands and 
forehead, as if she might hurt him with the caresses which 
she could not withhold; the intent look which continual- 
ly watched him as if expecting an answer, the miserable 
smile upon her white face—these were things which haunt- 
ed tho:e who saw them through many a future slumber. 

* You will not say you forgive me for singing last night. 
You don't say a word to me—becaiise you are dead—that's 
it—because you are dead—murdered !" 

The echo of her own last word recalled her wandering 
reason. 

“My God! nmurdered!" she exclaimed, suddenly rising 
to her full height, with an awful air; ‘*who do you sup- 
pose did it ?” 

Her cousin was standing near; her eyes fell upon him 
as she asked the question. The look, the manner, were 
too much for his already overwrought sensibility; he 
shrunk away, caught my arm, and sunk down insensible. 
I did not wonder. We all of us felt as if we could endure 
no more. ‘ 

. 

The arrival of the relatives was the last scene in the 
tragedy of that day. Unable to bear more of it, I went 
out in the darkness and walked upon the lawn. My head 
was hot; the cool air felt grateful to me; I leaned long 
upon the trunk of an oak, whose dark s| w shut out the 
starlight from about me; thought was busy with recent 
events. Whowas the murderer? The question revolved 
in my brain, coming uppermost every other moment, as 
certainly as the turning of a wheel brings a certain point 
again and again to the top. My training’as a student of 
law helped my mind to fix upow every slightest circum- 
stance which might hold a suspicion, 

As I stood there in silence and darkness, pondering the 
matter, I heard a light rustle of the dry leaves upon the 
ground, and felt, rather than saw, a figure pass me. I 
might have thought it one of the servant«, were it not for 
the evident caution of its movements. Presently, where 
the shadows of the trees were less thick, I detected a per- 
son stealing toward the house. As she passed before a 
lighted window I saw that it was the woman whose strange 
conduct at the gate had attracted my attention. With 
hovering steps she approached the west side of the man- 
sion, and crouched down under one of the windows from 
which the solemn glow of the death-candles shone. Here 
she remained more than an hour, I watching her, and per- 
plexing myself with vain conjectures. I could not help 
connecting her with the murder or with tie victim. At 
last she aroge, lingered, went away, passing near me again 
with that soft, rustling step. As she went out the gate I 
stood behind a tree, lest she should look back and discern 
me; then I followed her, in the shadow of the fence, to- 
ward a more crowded aud poorer part of the village, where 
she went down a side street, and disappeared in a tene- 
ment house, the entrance-hall of which was open. As I 
came up the walk on my return, I met James Argyll in 
the avenue, near the front portico, 

“Oh, is it you” he exclaimed, afver I had spoken to 
him. ‘*I—I—” stammering, and with a hollow voice. 
‘*The fact is, you frightened me, Where have you been 
at this hour, Richard?” 

** Walking in the cool air. The house smothered me.” 

“And me, too. Ive just come out to get a breath of air, 
Do you know that it is midnight 2” 





CHAPTER IV. 
MORELAND VILLA. 
SEVERAL minor circumstances prevented my going in 


search of the woman who had excited my suspicions on the 
previous day until about nine o'clock of the morning, when 





It was that of a girl, young and handsome, though now 
thin and deadly pale, with a wild look in her black eyes, 
which were fixed upon the shrouded burden with more 
than awe and curiosity. 


I know not yet why I remarked her so particularly ; 





why her strange face made such an impression on me. 





gaged an officer, and we two went quietly, without 
commuuicating our plans to any one else, to the tenement 
house before spoken of. 

Although Blankville was not a large village, there was 
in it, as in nearly every town blessed with a railroad dé- 
pot, a shabby quarter where the rougher portion of its 
working people lived. The house stood in this quarter. 


It ia not necessary to give the thousand questions and 
answers between us and our Irish friends, by which we 
gained all the information at present avail.bl. La one 
thing we wire disappointed. The bird had fiown. Lut 
we learned her name--[esy Sullivan. Her aunt occy. 
pied a reom in the second story of the building, and sup. 
posing we came to employ her neice to do some sewing (a 
rolé of the officer's), gave us information willingly. Leesy 
had formerly sewed in the village; hod worke! for the 
Morelands when they were at their villa in the summer, 
Abvut a year since her health had failed ;_ she was threat. 
ened with consumption; and hoping change of air would 
do her good, she had gone to the city, and got a pl. ce to 
do fine work in a fauey store. Once in a while she caine 
home Saturday, and staid over Sunday; sh had cone so 
this last Saturday, and had returned to New York by the 
six o'clock morning train—** Though, Cear knows, she 
wa'n't fit to stir the step, for she got awful wet comin’ up 
from the dépot that evenin'’; and tiie sh ick o* the murder 
n xt day had upset her entirely ; she'd fainted dead away 
when she heerd it. And no wonder; for the Moreland:— 
the young man and all—had allus been kind to her, ad 
good pay ;" adding, ‘* and have they heerd any thing of 
the murderer?” 

We responded that nothing had been learned, and de- 
scending to the street, it was urranged, as we walked 
along, that the offic:r should go to New York, and put 
some detective there on the track of Leexy Sullivan. 1 in- 
formed my compani n of the discrepancy between her ao 
tual arrival in town and hir appeavavce at her au:t’s, 
Either the woman had purposely deceived us, or her : iece 
had not g ne home for a good many hours after landing at 
Biankville. I went with him to the dépét, where we made 
a few inquiries which couvinced us that she had arrived 
on Saturday morning, had sat an hour or two in the lady's 
room, and then gone away up town. 

There was sufficient to justify our looking further. I 
took from my own pocket means to defray the expenses 
of the officer, as weil as to interest the New Y ork detectiv 
adding that liberal rewards were about to be offered, an 
waited until I saw him depart on his errand. 


When he left me, led by some “spirit in my feet," I 
turned toward Moreland Villa, which lay about a mile out 
of the village proper. My remedy for mental ailments 
was a long and vigorous walk, and this day I stood in need 
of it. The piace had never looked more beautiful to me 

a it did on this occasion. As I approached the house 
y the garden, I came nearly upon the poriico which ex- 
tended across its western front before I perceived that it 
was oceupied. Sitting on its outer edge, with one arm 
half wound around one of its pillars, I beheld the sewing- 
girl after whom I had dispatched an officer to New York. 
She did not perceive me, and I had an opportunity of 
studying the face of the woman who had fallen under my 
suspicion. 

It was a face made to express passion. And, although 
the only passion expreseed now was that of despair, so in- 
tense that it grew llke apathy, I could easily see how the 
rounded chin and full lips could melt into softer mooda 
The forehead was rather low, but fair, consorting with the 
oval of the cheek and chin; the brows dark and rather 
heavy. I remembered the wild black eyes which I had 
seen the previous day, and could guess at their hiddea 
fires. 

It seemed to me that if I could see those eyes before she 
was conscious of observance, I could tell whether: there 
was guilt, or only sorrow in her heart; therefore I re- 
mainedrquiet, waiting. But I had mistaken my powers, 
or the eyes overbore them. When she did lift them, asa 
steamer came puffing around the base of the mountain 
which ran down into the river at the east, and then sud- 
denly encountered mine, where I stood not ten feet from 
her, I saw only black, unfathomable depths, pouring out a 
trouble so intense that my own gaze dropped beneath 
their power. 

She did not start upon observing me, which, as I thought, 
a guilty person, buried in self-accusing reveries, would 
have done—it seemed only slowly to pemetrate her con- 
sciousness that a stranger was doufronting heft. When I 
raised my eyes, which had sunk beneath the intensity of 
hers, she was moving rapidly away toward the western 
gate. 

** Miss Sullivan, you have forgotten your bonnet.” 

With a woman’s instinct she put up her hand to smooth 
her disordered hair, came slowly back, and took the bop- 
net which I extended toward her, without speaking. I 
hesitated what move to make next. I wished to address 
her—she was here, in my grasp, and I ought to satisfy 
myself, as far as possible, about the suspicions which I 
had conceived. Yet for the life of me I could not detala 
her. She had reached the gate and gone forth into the 
road while I was trying to decide what it would be best 
to do. She did not return toward the village; as if con- 
scious of impending danger, she fled away, with a rapid 
step, over the hills, 

Within two minutes the gardener’s wife came up the 
road to the gate. She had been down to visit the corpse 
of her young master; her eyes were red with weeping. 
She was an American woman, in whose discretion I had 
sufficient faith to confide to her the visit of the sewing-girl 
to the premices, telling her if that person came to the 
place again to report the fact to me. 

When I reached the office, on my homeward route, I 
wentin. Mr. Argyll was there alone, his head leaning on 
his hand, his face anxious and worn, his brow contracted 
in deep thought. As soon as I came in he sprung up, 
closed the outer door, and said to me, in a low voice: 

** Richard, another strange thing has oecurred.” 

| stared at him, afraid to ask what. 

**T have been robbed of two thousand dollars.” 

“ When and how?” 

‘That is what I do not know. Four days ago I drew 
that amount in bills from the Park Bank. I placod it, in 
a roll, just as I received it, in my library desk, at home. I 
locked the desk, and have carried the key in my pocket. 
The desk has been locked as usual, every time tiat 1 have 
gone to it. How long the money has been gone I can 
not say; I never looked after it, since placing it there, 
until about an hour ago. I wanted some cash for ex- 
penses this afternoon, and, going for it, the roll was 
gone.” 

“Could you identify the money?” 

** Not all of it. 1 only remember that there was one 
five hundred dollar bil!, a fresh issue of the Park Bank, 
of which, poseibly, they may have the number.” 

“Have you said any thing to James about your loss "" 

“Not yet. You may tell him when you see him; and 
do what you can, Richard, for I feel helpless as ® 
child.” . 

I saw that he was really ill, and promised to do all in 
my power. As I expected to go that afternoon to the 
city with the funeral cortege. I resolved to take the op- 
portunity of putting the police on the watch for the 
money. 

For a continuation of this remarkable story see BEADLF'S 
Monrnuy for February, now ready and for sale by 2!! 
Book ellers and Newsdealers; or sent, post-paid, on Te- 
ceipt of the price, Twenty-rrve Cente. Beadle & Co., 
Publishers, 118 William Street, New York.—ADVERTISE- 





MENT. 
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Brenetr’s FLoRIMEL is an exquisite handker- 
chief perfume. 

Whatever Dr. Burxerr makes is the best of its 
kind. His famous Cocoaine for the hair and his 
flavoring extracts sustain that reputation. For 
sale by druggists, grocers, and country dealers. 

Josuru Burnerr & Co-, Boston, Proprietors. 





Drsrrvrp (ou PLINPNT.—Dr. CaRNocHAN, one of our 
moat distinguished surgeons, iu a letter indorsing the ni- 
trons oxide gas as an anesthetic for surgical operations, 
greatly preferring it to ethcr or chloroform, says, “ To Dr. 
Coxtos is due the credit of reviving the use of this im- 
portant agent in the practice of dentistry.” Dr. Cotton, 
whose office is at No. 19 Cooper Institute, has extracted 
teeth for over nine thousand persons (our foreman among 
them), each of whom have signed a scroll in his office, cer- 
tifying that their teeth have been drawn absolutely with- 
out pain!—a fact which we take pleasure in making 
known to the public. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 


The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. 

Originally patented May 13, 1862; Improvement patent- 
ed June 9, 1363. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINI, with opimprne attachment, a most wonderful 
and elegantly-constructed Novelty, is NOISELEsS in opera- 
tion, usex the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works horizontal, 
sews With DOUBLE or SINGLE THREADOf ALL KINDS. Makes 
the RUNNING-ST:TCH more perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making s1xTEKEN 
STITCHES to exch evolution of the Wheel. Will Gaturr, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, RUN Ur BREADTHS, &c., &. 
Strongest machine manufactured. Warranted not to get 
out of order in 3 years. It has taken the rremium at STATE 
Fatgs, and received the approval of all the principal jour- 
nals and of those who have usepit. It is the ONLY low- 
priced sewing machine that has received a PREMIUM, or 
that is PATENTED. ALL OTHER sewiiig machines at the 
same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 

‘*For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.""—Godey's Ladies’ Book. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing."—New York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETF, sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery ete 
Agents wanted every Wilere. Circular, containing liberal 
inducements, sent free. Address all orders, 
. FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


ro 


Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Like. 








DR. STRICKLAND’S PLLE REMEDY has thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It 
gives immediate relief and effects a permanent cure. Try 
it directly. Itis warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


y ~ tae Se 
OETA S' 

; -= yA ¥ 

Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


27 6 PER DAY. AGENTS WANTED. La- 
2 dies and Gentlemen in every County in 
the United states, to sell the Ink Powders of Ameri- 
can Ink Company. The Powder sells for forty cents per 
package, and will make ink enough to fill fifty bottles of 
the size usually retailed at ten cents per bottle. A smart 
agent can sell a gross of it a day, and clear $27 60. The 
ink can be made from the powder in three minutes in 
common boiling water. It is a perfect black ink, the best 
in the world, It flows easily, does not corrode the pen a 
particle, never gums up, is not injured by freezing, and 
its color will last forever. Every family in America will 
buy it, as a package will last a family for years, and ink 
can be made in small quantities, as wanted. With each 
gross we send a thousand circulars, with testimonials from 
clergymen, lawyers, teachers, merchants, commercial col- 
leg.=, editors, &c., and the agent's name on the bills. 
Only one person will be made agent for a county. The 
one first sending $30 for a gross of the powder will receive 
it by return expres+, together with one thousand circu- 
lars, and the right to sell in the county he or she desig- 
nates, If others send for the same county, the money 
Will be returned to them free of expense. To make sure, 
one had better designate several counties, either of which 
he or she will take. Send for trade-list and circulars if 
you dare run the risk of waiting, or send the money for a 
EToss, Letters addressed to the Mayor, Postmaster, 
Cashiers of the Banks, or the Express Agents of this city, 
Will show that the businexs is honorably and squarely 
conducted. An Ink Powder will be sent by mail to any 
address, free of charge, on the receipt of forty cents. Ad- 
dress, writing your pame, town, county, and state dis- 
‘actly, AMERICAN INK COMPANY, 
@Manchester, N. H. 
THOMAS W. LANE, 
Clerk for the Company, and Special Agent. 


Brandreths’s Pills. 
INFLUENZA, DIPHTHERIA. 


In inflammatory affections, when no bleeding is permit- 
ted, a free use of these Pills soon modifies the alarming 
symptoms, and perseverance, according to the directions, 
usually quickly cures; and certainly notHing is risked in 
using Brandreth's Pills. For cold, influenza, diphtheria, 
p.m of the head, dizziness, and apoplexy, no medicine 
can be compared to them. In eryzipelas, fever and ague, 
small-pox, and in all the di of childhood, their use 

















THE DAYS 


BRASS JEWELRY 
Are Over. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


” Capital, $2,500,000, 


Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


Sell no Brass or so-called Plated 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALE. 


Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphatically 
a GOLD SALE, by an iation of facturers, on &@ 
one-price average system, and that not a single article of 
brass or plated jewelry is included in the whole immense 
stock. 





250,000 
Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, Sets 
of rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., 


Worth $2,500,000, 


All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until you 
know what you will receive. . 


Insvging Ten Dottars Worta For $2. 


te” Tur Proor—We guarantee to send any customer, 
in exchange for the least article they may get for $2, a 
splendid richly chased or engraved silver Butter-Dish or 
Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 50-pic- 
ture morocco Photograph Album, valued at $6; and you 
have a possibility of getting a 


Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing val- 
uable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Certificates, 
which are well mixed and taken out regardless of choice, 
will be sent, which will inform you what you can get for 
$2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to a Watch 
or Grand Piano, worth $1000. Also will be sent our cir- 
cular, containing list of articles and full particulars; also 
terms to agents, to whom great inducements are offered. 


Two for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph; 5 for 
$1, with a Silver Nut-Pick, worth $1; 11 for $2, with a 
Silver Napkin Ring, worth $2; 17 for $3, with a Silver 
Fruit Knife, worth $3; 30 for $5, with a Gold Pen, Exten- 
sion Case, worth $6; 65 for $10, with a Gold Double 
Locket, worth $12; 100 for $15, with a fine Silver Watch, 
worth $18; 200 for $30, with a Silver Hunting Watch, 
worth $40. 

In all cases, upon receipt of the money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. 


Address CALKINS & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, New York. 





MUJAVIRO 
Is the most delicious and lasting of all peetenes, The 
odor is like a boquet composed of roses, violets, jasmine, 
and heliotrope. What can be more fragrant ? 
For sale by all druggists and at all fancy stores. 


Cholera! Cholera! 


Do not die with Cholera. Save" your life. Dr. 
CHARLES'’S EUROPEAN CHOLERA REMEDY has 
cured the worst cases fi 80 to 60. Every body should 
send at once, and receive it by return of mail; for we 
know not what time it will come upon us. 

Sent by mail postpaid for $1 50, or six for $7. Address 
all ; to the Agent. 

CHARLES L. BRIGGS, Agent, 
144 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FU HURRAH FOR FUN. The Pocket Pic- 

e ture Gallery. The most laughable thing 
on earth. Over 1000 funny specimens of wit, humor, and 
endless transformations. Price only fifty cents. 1 will 
send by mail postpaid a beautiful Military Album, with 
24 assorted its of our Union Generals, for 50 cents, 
or $3 per dozen to agents. Address all orders to 

C. BRIGGS, P.O. Drawgr 6308, Chicago, Illinois. 


SIAMESE TWINS. 


Two men grown together. Alife photograph. Sent by 
mail for.35 cents. Address C. BRIGGS, 
P. O. Drawer 6308 Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONFESSION 


oF 
Martha Grinder, the Poisoner. 
8vo, Paper, 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
JOHN P. HUNT & CO., Publishers, 
59 Fifth St., Mosaic Hall, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For sale by HILTON & CO. and AUGUST BRANTANO, 
New York, and by dealers generally. 


DON’T FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine an invention urgentiy needed by every body. Or 
a sample sent free by mail for 50c. that retails easily oo $6, 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 




















insures a speedy recovery of health, They prod these 
Tesults simply by taking from the blood its impurities, 
leaving 
THIS VITAL FLUID FREE 
ty aid a weak “ locality” to recover its proper and neces- 
sary “ status” or health. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS HAVE AFFINITY FOR THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER OF DISEASE, - 
AND CAUSE ITs 
CERTAIN EXPULSION FROM THE BODY. 











VIOLINS and BOW 


Sent to any part of the U. 8. on rec’t of foll prices : 

GrrMan. Red or brown, $2 59, $3, $4, $5, 

Dovn.e Linep. $5, $7, $9, $11, $18, $15, $17, $19. 

Frencu. Blocked and lined, $8, $10, $12, $15, $20. 

ITALIAN. $5, $10, $12, $14, $16, $1S, $25, RIG, $85. 

Op Masters. Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75, to $300. 

Musica INsTRUMENTS of every description at lowest 

New York prices. Send stamp for price-list: . 

Especial attention given to this department. 

“FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 








A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 
An Exact and RELiaB_E Pocket TiweKeerer for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Correctly constructed onthe mozt approved 
SorrenTiFic PRIncrPLes, and warranted to DenoTE SOLAR 
Tiue with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 
It never can be wrong. It requires NO KEY or winding 
up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never be too fast or too 
slow. It is a most remarkable article. Approved by the 
Press and ALL WHO HAVE USED THEM. Just introduced 
into this country from Europe, where it is secured by Koy- 
at Lerrers Patent. Price for a single one, with plain or 
fancy white dial, in gold or silver giit case, only $1. Sent, 
postage paid, to any part of the country, on receipt of price. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Beware of Impostors, who im- 
itate this advertisement with a view to swindling the pub- 
lic, by offering a useless article (with a slight alveration 
of name) ENTIBFLY UNLIKE our genuine Timekeeper. All 
orders must be addressed to J. W. DELAMERE & CO., 
So.e Prorairtors, 204-206 Broadway, New Y ork. 
_. — 


WATCHES AT WHOLESALE, 
Suitable for speculative purposes, at prices below any 
thing in the trade. Price-List now ready. Sent on ap- 
plication. LIONEL JACOBS, 407 Broadway. 











-" 
| Fg go would you preserve and improve the beauty 

of your teeth? Use my IRIS TOOTH-POWDEK. 
By mail for 35 cents. D. A. SMITH, Private Dentist, 
No. 38 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


The Excelsior Glee-Book. 


A collection of the best Glees, Choruses, and Operatic 
Gems, for Mixed Voices, comprising the secular portion 
of the popular “ Chorus Wreath.” Every piece a stand- 
ard composition. Neatly and durably bound in boards, 
Price only $1. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


THE EVANS ORIGINAL 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


GIFT BOOK ESTABLISHMENT 


(INSTITUTED By G. G. EVANS tn 1854). 
It has outlived all Competitors. 

All books sold at publishers’ retail prices, and a Beauti- 
ful and Useful Present, wofth from 25 cents to 100 dollars, 
given with each book, 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 

Extra inducements to all persons who will act as agents. 

Send for the new classified catalogue, containing a list 
of books in every department of literature, also instruc- 
tions far forming clubs, &c., for the G. G. EVANS GIFT 
BOOK STORE, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Editors inserting the above will receive a handsome 
present on receipt of their paper containing the same. 














For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merciants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply, and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent . Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 
10 cts. Apams Press Company, 26 Ann St., New York. 


GOOD NEWS! 


Humbugs exploded!—Read!—For $1 per mail I wil; 
send to any address a recipe, with full instructions, guar- 
anteed to cure in a few weeks the worst cases of catarrh in 
the head or bronchial tubes. It has savcd my life, and 
may yours. Quit the advertised humbugs, and save your 
money. It costs but little, is easily procured, and is no 
Humbug. Address T. P. SYMMES, No. 152} Fulton 
Street, New York. 


Chapped Hands and Face, 


SORE LIPS, CHILBLAINS, &«.—HEGEMAN & CO.'S 
CAMPHOR-ICE WITH GLYCERINE cures chapped 
hands, &c., immediately, and will keep the skin soft and 
smooth in the coldest weather. Sold by druggists. Price 
26 cents. Sent by mail for 85 cents. & CO., 
Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


PHARAOH'S SERPENTS. 

Eggs of Pharaoh's Serpents, each of which,when ignited, 
will evolve in a few seconds a harmless Serpent, several 
feet in length. Box of ten eggs mailed to any address for 
50 cents, by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia. The Trade supplied. 


= Patent Snap 

and Catch ’em 

Fish-Hook. A 

perteettoap, Be 

sp open in 

the fish's mouth. Sure to bring the finny tribe to land. 

Sportsmen and boys all want them. Now is the time to 

get a supply for spring trade. More agents wanted. Send 

30 cts. and stamp for two sample hooks, terms, and trade 

vices. Address JOSEPH BRIGGS, 336 Broadway, New 
ork. Office, Room 55. 


PER YEAR! We want agents every 

where to sell our tmprovep $20 Sewing 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary or large commissions 
paid. The oniy machines sold in the United States for 
less than $40 which are fulllicensed by Howe, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Grover & Baker, — & Co., and Bachelder. 
All other cheap hi are infring ts. Circulars 
c= Address or call upon Shaw & Clark, Biddeford, 

ine. 























In those cases of scanty, retarded growth (the 
person over 18), the Balsam of the Teunessee Swamp 
Shrub has been found to excite the Beard, Mustache, 
&c., to a fine and growth. (See Testimo- 
nials.) The History and a small Sample of this 
Balsam sent sealed on receipt of return portage. 

JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, New Y ork. 





$10 PER DAY. Active, enterprising men wanted ev- | 


ery where to sell an article required by every person. 
Useful, attractive, and quick sale. Business HONORABLE 
and PROFITABLE. Full particulars and a sample sent free 
by mail, Address American Golden Pen Vo., Hartford, Ct. 


Holiday Presents. 


100,000 Watches, Chains, Silver Articles, &c., 
Worth $500,000! 
TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 


AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TIL. YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOU ARE TO GET. 


F SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 
—-. BAct 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches............. $115 vw 
od oe te rar T 00 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ...............0s00 a0 
600 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watcles........ - 680) 
1090 Revolving Castors...........60..65 $15 00 to 18 00 
BOOS DCMRING AIRS, «000 cccccssccceses 700 to 10100 
5000 Oval and Chased Gold Bracelets. .... 5 00 to 10 00 
8000 Vest, Neck, and Guard Uhains....... 5 00 to 10.00 
30:0 Ladies’ California Diamond Kings.... 300 to 8 00 
8 00 Magic Spring and Snap Lockets.‘.... 4.00 to 10 00 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver-Mounted Holders... 400 to 500 


4000 Butter Knives, per pair ............. 6 00 to 1) 00 
3000 Napkin Rings, per pair.............. 6 00 to 10 00 
81000 Other Articles,.........cccccceceees 400 to 10 00 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up and 
mixed; and, when ordered, are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chances. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. One of these envelepes will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents; 5 for $1; eleven for $2; 80 
for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 for $15, 

Agents wanted ev'ry where. Great inducements to la- 
dies and gents to act as such. Fail not to send for eirca- 
lar, which gives special terms, ful! list, and particulars. 

Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 0S Broadway, N. Y. 

(2STABLISHED 1860). 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


From all parts of the body in five minutes, without in- 
jury to the skin, by “* Urmam's Drritatory Powprr.” 
Mailed to any address for $1 25, by 8.C. Ut HAM, 25 
South Eighth St., Philadelphia. Sold by all druggists. 


Four Capital Novels 


by 
Four Great Authors, 
PULLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


Sent by mail to any part of the United States, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 








a 
MISS MULOCK (Mrs. Craik). 
A NOBLE LIFE. By Miss Mcxiock, Author of “ John 
Halifax,Gentleman,”“ Christian's Mistake,” A Life for 
a Life,” “ Olive,” “The Ogilvies,” &c. 19%mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. (Next Week.) 
IL 


MRS. GASKELL. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Gasxe.t, Author 
of “ Mary Barton,” “ Cranford,” “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” &c. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50, 


Hl. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE BELTON ESTATE. By Antuowy Trotuors, Au- 
thor of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “* The 
Smal House at Allington,”.&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Iv. 


J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


GUY DEVERELL. By J. 8. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle 
Silas," &c, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published: 


BRACKETT’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. History 
of the United States Cavalry from the Formation of the 
Federal Government to the 1st of June, 1863. To which 
is added a List of all the Cavalry Kegiments, with the 
Names of their Commanders, which bave been in the 
United States Service since the breaking out of the Re- 
— yy bE ae ard Brevet Colonel Unit- 
ed States Army. vit ustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


DRAPER’S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. Thoughts on 
the Future Civil Policy of America. By Jouw Witttam 
Drarer, M.D., LL.D., Author of a“ Treatise on Hu- 
man Physiology,” and a“ History of the Intellectua) 
Development of Europe.” Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 50. 


HARPER’S ; 


WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1866. 


TERMS. 

One Copy for one Year . . £400 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Frvn Sua- 
scRipERs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 

Hagprer’s MaGazineE and Haxrer's Werk y, together, 
one year, $8 00. 





-_——- 


The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at (he following 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; whole page. $250. The cireulution of Hanprn's 
Macaztne is believed to be larger than that of any similar 
publication in the world. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pracismens. 





“Cam with Glycerin.” 

A certain and speedy cure for chapped hands and lips. 
Price 25 cents, or sent by mail for 35 cents. Made only 
by W. F. M‘PHERSON, 8. E. Corner of Broad and Par- 
rish Streets, Philadelphia. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Photographic Materials, ‘Stereoscopic Goods, 





. WAR VIEWS, 
SCENERY, GROUPS, &c. 
Photograph Albums, great assortment, Cartes de Visite 
of Noted Persons, &¢., d&c. 
French English, and American Novelties. 


Five Anatomical Fngravings, with Explanations. 

By an Experienced Nurse and Female Physician. 

Sent free {n a Sealed Envelope for 25 Cents. 
Address Mzs. Dz. KEWLUR, Brooklyn P. 0., N. ¥. 





‘ 
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Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 

One C for One Year . : & sa 00 
One Cony for Three Months ar a 09 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of Frve Svuuscrrpers, at $400 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Puyment invariably in advance, 

Tur Bounp Vo_umPs or Harper's Ween.y from the 
commencement will be sent to any pa.* of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, vis. : 

Cloth Binding . 
Ball Mevesse..vccccccccese 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 

TreEMs TO ADvERTISERS.—One Doliar and Fifty Cante 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 


Advertisements, each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHELS, Posgpsuens. 














HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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THE HONEYMOON. 





Mr. Jones. *‘Glad to See yer Feed so Beautiful, my Sweetest!” 
Mrs. Jones. “Thank yer, my Dear, I’m doin’ Lovely!” 








Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
Yo. 4 Broad St., New Vork, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 
Collections made, with quick returns. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 
Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, 
Bonds, and Gold will receive our rrrRsonaL attention. - 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 





Bankers. 
Children die by thousands—Worms the cause—whose 
lives might have been spared, had they used Van Dev- 
srn’s Wuitr Conerctions. Children ere as fond of them 
as they are of Caydy. Sold by Merchants. 25 Cts. a Box. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. VAN DEUSEN 


BROTHERS, King+ton, Ulster County, N. Y. 





YURIOUS PASTENERS for Ladies and Gents. Sent for 
/ 2 cents. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





Galenberg & Vaupel’s 
AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 


POLLAK & SON Meer- 

schaum Manufacturers,692 Broadway, 

<2 neur 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 

S° tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 

§ ers cut to order and repaired, All 

goods warranted genuine. Sendstamp 
tor Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


TO CURE 

Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL, and disorders 
arising from excesses, use 

Smolander's Extract Bucku. 

Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York, and BARNES, WARD & 
CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents. 
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- ‘THE NATIONAL REVOLVER. 











This now celebrated Revolver ex- 
ceeds all others for compactness, ef- 
fectiveness,durability, power, and safe. 

’ tyincarrying. Is light (140z.). small 
only 7 in.), with larger metailie water-proof cartridge 
(32-100 ball) than any Revolver made of-tame size and 
weight. Send for circular. GEO. A. HICKCOX, 54 
Cliff Street, New York. 
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MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


To be found on euch box and each piece of GENUINE 
MAGIC: RUIFLE ll other goods. of whatever name, 
not having this mark, are worthless imitations and in- 
fringements on the ratents of the Magic Ruffle Company, 
The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are fall six yards in 
each piece, are well made of the best material, and give 


rtect extisfactiu. co consumers. Office of the Company, 
vo. 95 Chambers Street, New York. 


pe MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
nd others should send to all parts of the United 
Statts by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 68 Broaiway, 


, — = 
|Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Send for our Mgasurtna Carp, and 
| Take your own measure, and we will send a 
PERFECT FIT. 
575 Broadway, N. Y., E. A. BROOKS, Acenz. 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, and Slippers, of every descrip- 
tion, for ladies, gents, boys, misses, and children. 
JN. B.—LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THLE CITY. 





._ MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP with 
B.T. BABBITTS, POTASH 


IN TIN CANS 
70 WASHINCTON ST NY. 


Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready Soap Maker. War- 
| ranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
| to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put up iu cans 
| of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, 
| with full directions, in English and German, for making 
| Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 gallons of 
| Soft Soap. Nolime is required. Consumers will find this 
| the cheapest Potash in market. B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 
| 66,67, 68,69, 70,72, and 74 Washington Street, New York. 











B.T. BABBITTS, SALERATUS 






70 WASHINGTON ST NY. 


If you want healthy bread, use B. T. Babbitt’s best me- 
dicinal Saleratus,‘* Made from Common Salt.” Bread made 
with this Saleratus contains, when baked, nothing but com- 
mon salt, water, and flour. B.T. BABBITT, Nos. 64,65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., New York. 


B.T.BABBITTS. 


STAR YEAST POWDERS 
70 WASHINGTON ST NY. 


- Will make Light Biscuit in Fifteen Minutes. 


Old Eyes Made New, 


Without Spectacles, Doctor, or Medicine. Pamphlet 
mailed free. Address E, B. FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broad- 


way, New York. e 
CROUP. 


| How it may be easily Prevented without Medicines ; 
} also its Cause and Cure. Sent free. Address E. B. 
| FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broadway, New York. 


OMFORT AND CURE FOR THE "UPTURED.— 
Sent free. Address E. B, FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broad- 
way, New York. 


gy COMMON SENSE, 400 pages, 100 illustra- 

tions, $1 50. Sent by mail every where, post- 
age prepaid. Contents table sent free. Address E. B. 
FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broadway, New York. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 
Paralysis, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints will find a 
speedy cure in these medicMes. Perseverance in their 
use will be rewarded by freedom from pain, and restored 
health. The Pills are an admirable auxiliary to the Oint- 
ment. They improve and invigorate the whole system. 
Sold every where. 


IVAVGINLANM 
FOR THE MOUTH, 
K. Y. M. C. 


TS STATE YOU LIVE IN. Pocket Maps of all the 
- States and Territories, showing correctly the coun- 
ties, principal towns, railroads, &c. Sent by mail. For 
catalogue, address G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 172 
William =treet, New York. 
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ODON'TOLINE) 


For Sale by Druggiste,” Fancy Goods 
| Dealers and Perfumers. 











UNION ADAMS, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 


SHIRT MAKER, | 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


Marvin’s Patent 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER, FIRE AND BURGLAR 


Never lose their fire-proof qualities, corrode the iron, or 
mould their contents. 
Sideboard and parlor safes for silverware, 
MARVIN & CO., 
265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Cheatnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“American Union Company,” 
Manufacturers of the New Oncan-Tonep PIANO, 

Eavat, if not Supgrtor, to any. Warranted in every 

particular. Warerooms and “ Agency,” 467 Broome St. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE: 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 Broadway New York, 


Four Doors below Broome Street, 
Are now opening new and beautiful goods. 


TO LET. 


The Four-Story Building, No. 51 Broad Street, 23 feet 
front. Possession 1st of May next. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 


HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
- One trial will prove that MARSHALL’S UTERINE 
CATHOLICON will cure *‘ female weakness" and ‘‘uter- 
ine complaints of women;” together with nervousness, 

ns and indigestion connected with that cause. See 
that the seal of the Graefenberg Company is on every 
bottle. PRICE $1 50. SoL_p EVERY WHERE. 

THE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS. 

The best pill for all liver complaints, biliousness, and 
indigestion. They never gripe, and do not leave the bow- 
els constipated. PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DIAL- 
ERS EVERY WHERE. 




















PINE APPLE CIDER 


70 WASHINGTON SI N.Y. 


A certain cure for Cholera, Dysentery, Heart Disease, 
Fainting Spells, and excellent for old people, as it quick- 
ens the circulation of the Blood. 


SCHILBERG’S GERMAN OINTMENT. 

Warranted a certain cure, without the slightest danger, 
for piles, old wounds, scrofula, salt rheum—all bone and 
skin diseases, &c. 93 Bowery, New York. 


“N.B.” VALENTINES. 1866. 
STRONG'S SPLENDID ASSORTMENT, 
Or, $10, $20, $30, $40, and $59 Lots expressed to any 
address on receipt of cash. Send at once. 
T. W. STRONG, Valentine Manufacturer, 
98 Nassau Street, New York. 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Cheapest Collar Ever Invented, 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally weli on 
both sides. Made in white, fancy and printed stitch. 

















SNOw’s PATENT 


Ss 
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Is made of the best Spring Steel Wire, and is just the 
thing to wear with Paper ars, being far superior to 
elastic cord for holding ‘ Butterflies,’ ‘ Uniques,’ ‘ Bows," 
&c., in place on the shirt button. 


PATENT EXPANDED 
STAR COLLAR 


This Collar, showing a space for the cravat, excels all 
others by its superior shape and weight, and the exquisite 
finish and whiteness of the paper. 

MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Acrnts, 
Winthrop Square, Boston. 

Dealers can be supplied with the above Collars and 
Scarf Supporters at the lowest Boston prices, by—, 

Bowen BROTHERS .....Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Lowman & Bro. incinnati, Ohio, 

Mayer & Hapsrou...,.Cleveland, Ohio. 

Campringe & Co.. Louisville, Kentucky. 

CIDE vcccdccessind 265 Broadway, New York. 

Ws. A. Smeruvnst....7 Bank St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Burnoam & Co.....Detroit, Michigan, 


DEAFNESS, 
DISCHARGES FROM THE EAR, anp NOISES IN 
THE HEAD, RADICALLY CURED 

By the use of the recently-discovered Vegetable Extract 

OTITINE. 
Price $2 00 a bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN, 36 Hanover Street, Boston, 

Wholesale Agent. 


WARDS, 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of Shirts and Collars, sent 
free every where. 


Tur CASH oan pz PAID to EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND Regal. 
S. W. 1. WARD. N4, S87 Den tway, New York. 


























THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


PUBLISUED LY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(Ge Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part o 
United States, on receipt of the price, v the 


GUY DEVERELL. By J. 8. Le Fanv, Author of “Up. 
cle Silas,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (Vert Week.) 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE: With some Ac. 
count of their Religious, Governmental, Educational 
and Business Customs and Opinions. With special but 
not exclusive Reference to Fuhchau. By Rev. J USTUs 
Doouttr.e, Fourteen Years Member of the American 
Board. With over 150 Illustrations. In Two Volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $5 00. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. By Awmetta B. Ep. 
warps. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


RICHARD COBDEN, the Friend of America and Apos- 
tle of Free ‘Trade: His Political Career and Public 
Services. A Biography. By Joun M‘Gitcurist. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 50. 


NOTES FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT: A Collection of 
Memorable Passages from the Discourses of HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. With a Sketch of Mr. Beecher 
and the Lecture-Room. By Avcusta Moore. A New 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH: at Richmond, Macon, 
Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, 
Goldsborough, and Andersonville, during the Years 
1864 and 1865. By A. O. Absort, late Lieutenant ist 
New York Dragoons. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevel. 
ed Edges, $2 0v. 

THE BELTON ESTATE. By Antnony TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH: Diary of 
General Sherman's Campaign through Georgia and the 
Carolinas. By Brevet Major Grorge Wanp Nicnots, 
Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman. With a Colored 
Map and numerous Illustrations, and an Appendix, con- 
taining Major-General Sarrman’s Official Report of his 
Campaign, and Quartermaster and Commissary Reports, 
&c. Twenty-fourth Edition, 12mo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 00. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Antnony Trotzore. 
Illustrated by Hastot K. Browne. 8vo, Paper, $1 50; 
Cloth, $2 00. 





\ ANTED—every man in the United States, who has 

lost either an Arm or Leg—to engage in a profit- 

able business. Send Twenty-five Cents. for Sample, to 
A. F. BELCHER, Box 45, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES’S CELEBRATED LINIMENT 
For NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, and SCIATICA. 
WARRANTED. § Astor Place. Price One Dollar, 


WARD'S 


PAPER COLLARS 
AND CUFFS FOR 
LADIES 


& GENTLEMEN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
387 BROADWAY, N.Y. 

















adies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTurn- 
over Paper Collar. over Paper Collar. 





Ladies’ English Stand- Ladies’ Americca 
ing Paper Collar. Standing Paper Collar. 


x 





Ladies French Paper ; Ladies’ English Paper 
Cuffs. its Cufts. 





Gentlemeff's Piccadilly Paper Collar. 





Gentlemen’s Standing Gentlemen's Turnover 
Paper Collar. aper Collar 





Gents. Reversible Gents. English Paper 
Paper Cuffs, Culfs. 





Ladies’ Collars from 75 cents to $2 per 100. 

Gentlemen's Collars from $2 50 to $4 per 190. 

CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—These sre the only pa- 
per collars and cuffs that are made from pure linen stock. 
sen 


TO THE T IE. —~ Whalesale Price - List 
, 3 mw, Ales, 6n8 chilar for sample. 








